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O ! how blind to all that truth requires, 

Who think it freedom if a part aſpires! 

When contending chiefs blockade the throne, 

Contracting regal power to ſtretch their own, 

When I behold a factious band agree, 

To call it freedom, if themſelves be free, 

Fear, pity, juſtice, indignation ſtart, 

Tear off reſerve, and bare my ſwelling heart ; 

Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 

1 fly from petty tyrants to the throne, 
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HIS pamphlet, a tribute to a cauſe in which 

from infancy I have felt animated, was pub- 
liſhed about twelve months ago, under a title ſome- 
what differing from the preſent. A new edition 
having been requeſted, I have added many argu 
ments which ſince occurred, and omitted, particu- 
larly in the introduction, a reference to circum- 
ſtances, which now are become obſolete. It was 
at that time dedicated to an illuſtrious public cha- 
racter. To ſome the dedication appeared adulato- 
ry ; In the opinion of others it implied cenſure ; de- 
irous to avoid the vice and indecorum, I have omit- 
ted it. 

The principles, here delivered, are ſimilar to thoſe 
which appeared in the declaration of the Catholic 
Society of Dublin; the firſt Iriſhmen of that perſua- 
fron, who ventured for a century paſt to look their 
bondage in the face, and to enquire by what pre- 
tence it could be juſtified. Whilſt at the entrance 
of every walk in life, ruffian 8 was ſta- 
tioned to intercept our progreſs, he who did not 
repine muſt have wanted the common feelings of 
humanity. But it had been inculcated to the Catho- 
lies, and with too much ſucceſs, that not alone to ſuf - 


fer was their lot, but to ſuffer without a —_ 
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From the deſpotiſm of this oriental maxim, the in- 
dependant citizens who compoſe that ſociety firſt 
emancipated their underſtandings. They dared to 
addreſs their countrymen on the ſubject of their 
grievances; and ſo much coincidence of feeling 
did common wrongs inſpire, that having prepared 
that appeal to the juſtice of the Iriſh nation, when 
it became my duty to preſent it to the ſociety, I 
found that I had only given expreſſion to ſentiments, 
which were common to every individual. 

The propoſitions which form the declaration were 
in general extracted from the former edition of this 
eſſay. I have cauſed it to be annexed, that it may 
aſſiſt the reaſoning, and ſpeak its own vindication. 
During a conſiderable part of laſt winter that paper, 
and the author of it, were targets for the aſſault of 
every man deſirous to ſignalize his zeal or literary 
proweſs, Some gentlemen, conſcious, I preſume, of 
ſuperior ſagacity, applauded the compoſition, whilſt 
they lamented and cenſured the miſguided ſimple- 
ton who framed it. Others, leſs indulgent, con- 
ſigned manner, matter and author to that gulph of 
general obloquy prepared in Ireland to receive what- 
ever the touch of popery contaminates; my anta- 
goniſts ſeeming to find a tower of ſtrength in 
the fanatic © outcry againſt Papiſts, rejected the 
leſs neceſſary auxiliary of argument. One writer, 
to whom the characters of a gentleman or ſcholar 
appeared uſeleſs incumbrances ; amuſed himſelf with 
miſrepreſen tation enlivened by malignity. That my 
name ſhould have been combined with the cauſe of the 
Iriſh Catholics, and made a ſubjet of common in— 
vective, was a compliment beyond what I ever aſ- 
pired to receive, and for which this anonymous li- 
beller has my ſincere acknowledgments. I cannot 
indeed avoid exprefling the triumph of a partizan, 
when I conſider the mode of attack in general 
adopted. He who is ſatisfied that juſtice favours 
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to the meanneſs of miſrepreſentation; neither 
proves more than peeviſh tenacity in a bad cauſe, 
which admits of no more valid apology. As all 
the decorums, obſerved in liberal life, have in the 
courſe of this diſcuſſion been neglected, it may 
well be concluded, that the dearth of arguments, 
proceeded from the want of any rational grounds 
of defence, not ſurely from reluctance to produce 
them. It is not leſs reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the 
cauſe has ſunk beneath its own fterility. That 
which has been circulated with earneſtneſs, and re- 
ceived with avidity, was probably the work of no 
ordinary champion. 

The republication of this pamphlet will ſerve to 
juſtify what has been impeached, and to illuſtrate 
what appeared obſcure in the declaration of the ſo- 
ciety. I know not that any more concluſive evi- 
dence could be offered, to manifeſt the abſurdity 
of the popery laws, than that the abettors of them 
ſhun the light; fair diſcuſſion is eluded ; arguments 
oppoſed by vague declamation ; and where they are 
irreſiſtible, ſtigmatized with the foul epithet of ſe- 
dition, Thus have the perſons intereſted in the 
ſubſerviency of the Iriſh Catholics endeavoured to 
alarm the cautious, and to deceive the unwary, im- 
puting principles the very contraſt of what exiſted 
in the minds of thoſe to whom they were attribut- 
ed. Having I hope entered fully into the queſ- 
tion, I may be excuſed the drudgery of per- 
ſonal altercation with thoſe, who have ſelected 
me for the object of their animadverſion. Un- 
der the different heads they will find their reſ- 
pective objections conſidered. For the uniformity 
of the compoſition, I have preſerved that part of 
my reaſoning, which relates to the law profeſſions, 
although Parliament has advanced ſo far in the 
road of juſtice, as no longer to curtail the bounty 
of heaven, by prohibiting the Catholics to employ 
in theſe purſuits the natural advantages of ——_ 
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and connexions. I have ſeen in print what was 
intitled the ſpeech of the gentleman who took the 
lead on that occaſion. I really believe that he has 
conſidered the ſubje& more rationally than he is 
willing to acknowledge; when during the diſcuſſion, 
the epithets contemptible and illiterate were beſtow- 
ed on thoſe of the Catholic body, who preferred a 
claim to the elective franchiſe, the members who 
made the affertion committed themſelves before 
the tribunal of the public, whoſe judgment muſt of 
neceſſity award thoſe epithets, either to the calum- 
niators or calumniated; it would rather appear 
that the Catholic claimants proved their good ſenſe, 
when they avowed themſelves more deſirous to 
make a million of freemen, than ten barriſters. Not 
admitting that any aſcendancy ought to exiſt 
but thoſe of reaſon and national advantage, I muſt 
confeſs with reluctance, that the oration of that 
reſpectable gentleman, and of thoſe who ſpoke 
(they did not argue) on the ſame ſide of the queſ- 
tion excited in my mind rather a ſenfation of ridi- 
cule; perhaps no occaſion ever exhibited a more 
Pitiable picture of common ſenſe, borne down by 
Prejudice, and fifled by ſelf intereſt ; what is that 
Icgic, which defining all the orders of which a free 
conſtitution®* ſhould conſiſt, can find no admiſſion 
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* In the conr/e of this memorabl» debate, one gen— 
themin is ſ1:d 19 have declared that Ireland could not 
be free or happy, unleſs the conſtitution conſiſted of a 
Froteſtant Ning, Parliament and Confiituents , another 
wiſhed to add a Proteſtant bar + a thira (and parlian ent 
agreed with hin) was of opinion that Froteftanti/m 
was not ſafe, if permiſſion ſhould be granted 4 pro- 
ne a phlyfictan of meri! te a medical prififſorſiip. 
We fince have heard that eu privileges cf prrtiament 
are the privilege of tle pepe; althrugh tis very pare 
liament rejected petitions on tebaif of the 11 it 9 of 
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for the great body of the people? methinks, if 
Proteſtant conſtituents alone muſt controul the 
ſtate, they alone ſhould bear the burden of its ex- 
pences. It requires more ſagacity than falls to the 
lot of an uninſtrucled Papr//, upon any other terms 
to juſtify the propoſition. But it is not alone from 
the preſs and parliament, that theſe ſtrange doc- 
trines are delivered; in private converſation it ſeems 
to be aſſumed, that the man who belives tranſub- 
ſtantiation, and admits the ſpiritual ſupremacy of the 
Pope, ought of courſe to be the ſubject vaſſal of thoſe 
who hold a creed not quite ſo comprehenſive ; whats . 
ever is conceded to the Catholics, is repreſented the 
ſree gift of benevolence it is deemed arrogant in the 
extreme, that the members of that communion ſhould 
pretend a title to any immunities. To me who do not 
confider the laws againſt papiſts, more reſpectable than 
the laws againſt witches, the doctrine is extremely no- 
vel. I have been taught that in civilized ſociety, every 
man was authorized to employ his talents, in what- 
ever honorable path of advancement pleaſed him 
moſt, and make of his property ſuch diſpoſal as 
he ſhould think expedient, When I hear from that 
gentieman, whom I allude to with regret, as I do 
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that people, and gave them to underſtand that they ne- 
rer ſhall (if ſome who call themſelves ** their friends 
in parliament” can prevent it) have any contraul over 
the deliberations of the men who vote away their mo- 
ney. See Sir Hercules Langriſhe's Speech. So muc/ 
is common /erſe at variance with the politics of Ireland. 
[ am wi ling to believe that many of the members of 
parliament ui have thus diſmiſſed the Catholic queſ- 
tion, have nat confidered the disfranchiſement of that 
people in all its conſequences. If they had, they muſt 
perceive that more evil ariſes from their favorite af* 
cendancy, than could enſue, if it were paſſille to ere a 
Cathc/ic effabliſhment in Ireland. 
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not quote him with approbation, that a century of 
the moſt exemplary good conduct was the p.ice paid 
by the Iriſh Catholics for licence to buy land with their 
own money, it appears to me, that they received as a 
favour that which belonged to them; and not lets 
PIE than the exictions of our Edwards and 

enrys, when they levied an hundred hens from 
a lady for permiſſion to ſee her huſband. 

Searching for political information in ancicnt and 
modern writers, I could never diſcover that a man's 
creed was to regulate his ſituation in civil ſociety. 
Mr. Locke attributes certain tenets to the Catholics, 
which he thinks may be puniſhed by diſqualifica- 
tions. . But yet Mr Locke does not infinuate that 
under pretence of theſe il|l-founded imputatione, an 
entire nation ſhould be disfranchiſed ; every line of 
that great man's works eſtabliſh a contrary princi- 
ple. I will proceed beyond Mr. Locke; the opini- 
ons he cites, deſerve the moſt ſevere animadver- 
ſion of the magiſtrate, they are inconſiſtent with the 
exiſtence of civilized life, and he who holds them 
ſhould be retrenched from ſociety. But as they be- 
long not to the Iriſh Catholics, nor to any other Ca- 
tholics that I have known, I muſt beg leave to ſuggeſt 
that his exception is inapplicable. 

My mind is unluckily faſhioned ſo very unlike 
thoſe of the gentlemen who have ſeen treaſon, ſe- 
dition, libel, and what is called l-velling principles 
in the declaration of the Catholic Society, that I am 
really at a loſs how I ſhould argue with them; we do 
not ſeem to entertain common ideas, nor do I believe 
the terms we uſe bear a common import. Parental 
predilection may deceive an author, but to me that 
Paper ſeems to convey a pancgyric on the Britiſh 
conſtitution, and a modeſt expoſtulation with thoſe 
who withhold the benefits of it from the Iriſh Ca- 
tholics. The reaſoning of it is founded, not on 
principles of natural equality, but upon ate right 
of civil and political liberty, which the Britiſh con- 
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ſtitution holds out to Britiſh ſubjects. Franchiſe 
in England is the creature of property, and be- 
longs to every man who chuſes to acquire it. In 
Ireland, it is the reward of a particular mode of 
faith, often of a pliable or ſubſervient conſcience. 
It is with us a weapon of aſſault; in Great Britain 
a ſhi-ld againſt oppreſſion. We corplained. in- 
deed, but it was of abuſes, perverſions of Britiſh 
principles, which diſcriminate us unjuſtly from our 
fellow citizens. We complained, but 1t was 'of the 
privation of thoſe franchiſes which render the 
condition of a Briton the moſt enviable upon earth, 
and which elevate the throne upon the bleſſings of 
a contented people. We have not declined obe- 
dience to the chicf magiſtrate of the ſtate, although 
we yield it reluctantly to the heptarchy of bo- 
rough uſurpers, who divide with him the ſovereignty. 
We love our country, not its infatuation, We re- 
vere the conſtitution, not its blemiſhes, We admire 
that conſtitution too truly to be content with the 
dwarfiſh caricature of it, which is exhibited in Ire- 
land for adoration, To the ſupporters of Proteſ- 
tant monopoly we leave that political idolatry, 
Such were the ſentiments of the gentlemen who 
did'me the honor to uſe my words in the expreſſion 
of our common feelings. If that is ſedition againſt 
rational liberty, we were betraved into the error by 
Locke, by Somers, by Monteſquieu and Black- 
ſtone. If it is ſeditious, it is the ſedition of parli- 
ament itſelf, the ſedition of the bill of rights, 
the ſedition of the Engliſh, and of the Iriſh revo- 
tutions. 

But it feems, that to have called the public atten- 
tion to the claim of the Roman Catholics, was an 
offence of enormous magnitude; if fo, the mem- 
bers of the Catholic Society have finned grievouſly. 
I acknowledge no ordinary ſhare in the guilt; and 
what is more, I boaſt myſelf impenitent. The gene- 
val currency which the declaration of that Socity 
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obtained, contributed not a little to direct the 
public mind to the great national object it diſcuſſes. 
When a perſon reſolved never to conform to the 
Eſtabliſhed Church, declares himſelf contented in 
the condition of an Iriſh Catholic, I heſitate which 
I ſhould principally doubt, his good ſenſe, his ſpirit, 
or veracity, Thoſe may be ſatisfied whoſe lot in 
life ſuperſedes the neceſſity of exertions ; thoſe may 
ſubmit who want energy to make them. I am one 
of the many who writhe under the preſſure of the- 
penal laws; who have met them in the outſet of life 
barricading each favorite purſuit, and who meet 
them ſtill in my courie, inſuperable impediments. 
The load is intolerable, the monopoly has been 
overſtrained. They are not men who do not deſire 
relief. They are not rational beings who do not 
endeavour to obtain it. I know but of two expe- 
dients which poſſibly can be uſed ; force and argu- 
ment; and thoſe. I ſhould imagine give the moſt 
unqueſtionable evidence of their regard for the 
conſtitution, and good diſpoſitions to their fellow 
citizens, who adopting the latter method, ingenu- 
ouſly avow that they feel their ſituation, and throw 
themſelves for redreſs upon the returning reaſon 
of their infatuated countrymen, We have been 
charged with confederacies of requiſition, ſuch aſſo- 
ciations have heen formed, and I truſt, nay am con- 
fident, that they will be religiouſly adhered to. But 
we were compelled to adopt them by confederacies 
of inſult, and confederacies of refuſal. For four- 
teen years had the Iriſh Catholics looked with filent 
expectation for that progreſſive emancipation, which 
few are ſo hardy as utterly to deny to them. They 
not only expected in vain the profeſſion of the law, 
for that pittance of the conſtitutional rights of three 
millions of loyal Iriſhmen, would then have given 
ſatisfaction, but ſaw themſelves introduced as a 
matter of courſe into every diſqualifying ſtatute. 
They were treated by parliament, with not - 
muc 
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much reſpect as Herrings, and rather leſs attention 
than Game and Greyhounds. T'wo modeſt appli- 
cations, in the year 1791, for ſuch relief as miniſters 
might pleaſe to recommend, were received with 
coldneſs, and diſmiſſed with little ceremony ; oppo- 
ſition and adminiſtration fled alike from our cauſe. 
But we were not permitted to remain in a ſtate of 
ſuffering neutrality. The Armagh manifeſto re- 
vived an abſurd law, which the temper of the 
times encouraged us to believe had become obſolete. 
Thus provoked, ſeveral Catholics did aflociate, 
and thought it adviſeable to bring their con- 
dition by ſolemn appeal before the tribunal of 
the public. Nor do I conceive that any perſon 
claiming to be the friend of the Iriſh Catholics, can 
cenſure this liberal diſcuſſion of their pretenſions; 
he ſhould rather rejoice, if he were ſerious in his 
profeſſion, that proſely tes were won to the cauſe he 
had eſpouſed, and arguments furniſhed to juſtify or 
to aſſiſt him. I do not find that thoſe, who in the 
Engliſh parliament promoted the abolition of the 
ſlave trade, vehemently diſapproved of the publica- 
tions, by which the people of England were prevail- 
ed on to co-operate in erecting that eternal monu- 
ment to the benevolence of Britain. Nor is it cuſ- 
tomary, that, the political leaders in either parliament, 
ſhould diſcountenance thoſe literary exertions, by 
which their favorite meaſures are recommended, 
Careleſs of the cenſure, and unſolicitous of the ap- 
probation of thoſe who oppoſe themſelves to the 
Iriſh Catholics, who ſeek to enfeeble them by divi- 
ſions, to bribe them by inadequate relief, or to lull 
them to acquieſcence by treacherous careſſes. When 
the occaſion offered, I have uſed the freedom of a 
ſcholar, and a man of ſpirit, in arraigning the Iriſh 
Inquiſition ; and ſtill ſhall continue to arraign it, 
forgetting that I am of the number of thoſe whom 
the Iriſh legiſlature inſults with the epithet, loyal 


and degrades by the appellation, Roman Catholic. 
I have 
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I have endeavoured to go at large into the ſubject, 
to place it in the light (ſuch indeed it ever has ap- 
peared to me) not of a party queſtion, in which one 
claſs alone 1s intereſted, but of a great nationa} 
concern, and involving the fate not of the Catholics, 
but of Ireland. I have endeavoured to prove that 
nothing leſs than a miracle could enable the Catho- 
lics to ſubvert the preſent eſtabliſhment, and ſubſti- 
tute their own religion on its ruins. If that pro- 
poſition be eſtabliſhed, the penal code muſt appear 
a ſyſtem of cauſcleſs rigour ; national honor, and 
national juſtice will call alike for its abolition; on 
this ground it would be a duty, but I have endea- 
voured to prove it the intereſt of the Iriſh to aboliſh 
theſe ſtatutes. ] have advanced, and fought by ar- 
guments to ſubſtantiate my aſſertion, that the evils 
which are complained of in our conſtitution, pro- 
ceed from the disfranchiſement of the Catholics. 
That no effectual reſtraint can ever be oppoſed 
to the Iriſh ariſtocracy, unleſs the entire nation be 
admitted into a participation of common right, 
limited only by that pecuniary qualification which 
may operate as a bounty upon induftry. When 
I talk of the ariſtocracy, I mean not that dignified 
corporation which the conſtitution recognizes, I 
mean thoſe, of whom the undue influence has diſ- 
figured the beauttful ſyſtem which originated in the 
woods and in courts was contaminated; thoſe who 
having poſſeſſed themſelves of all the power of the 
itate, make the forms of freedom not the honor of 
the crown, or the ſafety of the people, but a chain 
of pretences for their private aggrandizement, 
When I {peak of the real Engliſh conſtitution, 1t 1s 
the continual theme of my approbation. It is, per- 
haps, not the beſt poſſible ſyſtem, but it fees molt - 
hay pily adapted to the ſtate of ſociety which prevails 
in thefe iflands. It provides an outlet for influence, 
a reſting place for pride, and an avenue for ambi- 
don, thus combining the moſt dangerous paſſions, 
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and cauſing them to conſpire, for the ſupport, not 
as might be naturally expected, for the deſtruction 
of liberty. | 
Bowing with all reſpect to the authority of par- 
liament, when we ſee proceedings in which dignity 
ſhould preſide, degraded by the littleneſs of individu- 
als, by pert abſurdity, and loquacious nonſenſe, the 
reverence due to the inſtitution is impaired, by the 
contempt which is thus of neceſſity drawn upon its 
members; it may intereſt the gentlemen of that aſſem- 
bly, who hoped that the paper I have ſo often men- 
tioned might never extend beyond this kingdom; 
to learn that it circulates in foreign languages, and 
foreign countries, where their names will never reach, 
and where it is little likely, omnipotent as is the 
high court of parliament, to be accompanied by their 
criticiſms. I am not ſurprized to ſee thoſe who 
wiſh to preſerve appearances with the world, regret 
that a picture, not very flattering, of Iriſh philoſophy 
is ſubmitted to Europe. If the repreſentation he 
faithful, they who preſented 1t are contented. An 
alluſion ſatisfied the more delicate; one gentle- 
man ſingled out the Declaration of the Catholic 
Society, and my name, in a manner which, but that 
I ſuppoſe the uſage of parliament is above decorum 
as well as law, I ſhould pronounce illiberal. When 
a law officer of note complains of that which is not 
reprehenſible, and halloos libel againſt a ſtrictly con- 
ſtitutional publication, it would ſeem a natural 
inference, that he has failed in the great object of his 
life ; that he underſtands not what is libel, or what is 
conſtitution. In deference to the learned profeſſion 
to which he belongs, and to the crown which placed 
him near the head of it, I will rather ſuppoſe that 
he pronounced without examination, I ſhould 
unitate himſelf were I to call him a quack in law; 
but my judgment muſt be new modelled, ere I can 
ccaſe to think him a quack in politics Having 
proceeded 
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proceeded ſo far in the road to preferment, there is 
little doubt but that he will attain the ſummit, in 
a country in which enterprize conſtitutes merit; in 
which pedantry wears the rewards of learning; and 
the praiſe of genius is laviſhed on pretenders. 
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HE laws, which puniſh non-conformity to the 
eſtabliſhed religion, have frequently, in Eng- 

land, been the topic of free diſcuſſion ; the ſpirit 
and tendency of theſe reſtrictions, have been ex- 
poſed without reſerve, and the conduct of thoſe, 
who maintained them, arraigned with ſeverity. 
The controul aſſumed over conſcience, was felt and 
repreſented, arrogant and intruſive, by the Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters; a deſcription of reſolute, and 
high ſpirited men, jealous of their own rights, and 
uſually not indifferent to the rights of In 
the arguments of theſe learned and diſcerning 
perſons, (for ſuch is the character of the Preſby- 
terian- advocates,) the evidence of truth and juſ- 
tice appeared irreſiſtible; yet was not the convic- 
tion, they ſucceſsfully laboured to impreſs, deſign- 
ed for univerſal benefit; it was a barrier erected to 
protect particular deſcriptions of citizens from the 
intemperance of proſperous bigotry ; but not of 
ſtrength ſufficient to repel every encroachment of 
falſe zeal, infringing on natural right, under 
pretences of religion. Much in the ground work 
was done for the general cauſe of liberty. In this 
ſchool were firſt promulgated the · ſacred doctrines 
of man's native dignity and freedom. Here firſt 
were the juſt powers of ſociety defined, and 
a ſtandard eſtabliſhed, GS by what oy 
ce 
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fice its advantages ſhould be purchaſed. The pre- 
rogatives of conſcience were aſſerted, and the ex- 
erciſe of private judgment vindicated, againſt the 
interference of human tribunals. But, having ex- 
culpated themſelves from the imputation of tenets, 
which might ſubject them to the juriſdiction of the 
magiſtrate, theſe writers ſometimes infinuated, 
that with regard to other denominations, the ap- 
prehenſion was not equally groundleſs; that there 
did exiſt opinions, unlike what they profeſſed, repre- 
henſible and dangerous. | 


Quæ fibi quiſque timebat, 


Unius in miſeri exitium converſa tulere. 


It is the object of this eſſay to inveſtigate the 
caſe of the Roman Catholics, againſt whom ſuc! 
accuſations have been chiefly directed; hitherto, 
partly from the timidity of theſe injured religio- 
niſts ; partly, from the antipathy entertained againſt 
them, their grievances have ſeldom been ſtrongly, 
and fully ſtated, and not often conſidered with the 
calmneſs, which the nature of the ſubject merits. 
It has been made, rather tie ſupplication of indi- 
gent calamity, than a ſolemn ſtate queſtion of ex- 
pedience, and juſtice; and addrefſed, not to the 
good ſenſe, but to the commiſeration of Proteſ- 
tants. I wiſh to call the national mind to this in- 
veſtigation, as to a public concern of the moſt ſe- 
rious nature, and infinitely more eſſential to the 
ſcheme of Irifh conſtitution, than even the favou- 
rite meaſures' of reform and reſponſibility. We 
live in an age, in which ſuch diſcuſſion may be 
looked for; it 1s an age of benevolent attention to 
the oppreſſed; an age of vigorous enterprize, and 
hardy ſpeculation. The particular circumſtances 
of Ireland call at this moment for the enquiry. 
Complaints are loudly uttered, both 'in and out of 
parliament, that the executive power is not ſuffi- 
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ciently controuled, and that the popular branch of 
the conſtitution has not its due influence; it may 
prove intereſting, to conſider whether theſe, and 
other evils of magnitude cannot be redreſſed, by 
the emancipation of the Catholics; it may not be 
found ' ſuperfluous to examine, whether the equi- 
poiſe, eſſential to a free ſtate can be preſeryed ; or 
whether any limitations upon the executive power 
can be relied on, whilſt three fourths of the nation 
are obliged, to regard themſelves dependant on that 
power, and to adopt ſentiments which are only to 
be reconciled with a ſtate of abject deſpotiſm ; 
* that they are at the mercy of the crown, and 
** muſt comply with the caprices of its officers,” 
vaſſi]s without political pride, political importance, 
vr politic?! intereſt, 

No nation can have an intereſt diſtin from that 
of three fourths of its inhabitants; if it is inex- 
pedient that the Iriſh Catholics ſhould be free, the 
Proteſtants ought, in juſtice and common ſenſe, 
to abandon the purſuit of liberty. If reſtrictions 
on the monarch, are not for the greateſt good of 
the greateſt number, our monarchy ſhould be chang- 
ed, from limited to abſolute; and the operations 
of government, no longer impeded, to convenience 
a minority of the nation; lectures on freedom are 
delivered in -Parliament, repeated from the preſs, 
and re-echoed at every local meeting; is it to be 
preſumed, that theſe circumſtances ſhall make no 
impreſſion on the Catholics? When we are taught 
the neceſſity of a popular controul over power; 
when we are told that miniſters do not merit con- 
fidence, that their practice and principles uſually 
are vicious, we ſhould indeed, labour under more 
than Beotian dullneſs, if we did not deſire to poſ- 
ſeſs the privilege of political interference, of which 
the uſefulneſs is recommended by the firſt talents 
in the land, and of which, to thoſe who enjoy it, 
the value ſeems ineſtimable. The rights of * 

* the 
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the rights of the people are the themes of every 

public and private ſociety. Shall we not be induc- 
ed to enquire, what there is more than man in a 
Proteſtant, or leſs in a Roman Catholic, which 
ſhould degrade the one, from his natural level, and 
in the ſame proportion elevate the other ? The pre- 
eminence conceded to wealth and ſtation is ſalu- 
tary; that enjoyed by merit natural, the reſpect 
paid to birth, an allowable 1 ariſing out of 
both; but no apology of expedience or juſtice, 
can be offered for the diſtribution of mankind into 
caſts by their religious tenets, and the ſubſequent 
ſelection of a choſen people; the preference is not 
the reward of ſuperior virtue; the virtues of every 
ſect are ſimilar, and by all are like principles of 


morality inculcated; it is not calculated to promote 
ſcience, to encourage induſtry, or animate honor; 


we have proofs in Ireland, that religious diſſention, 
fomented by authority, conſtitutes an almoſt inſu- 
perable obſtacle to improvement. 

The circumſtances of France are often alledged 
in argument to ſilence the call for political altera- 
tion. The cataſtrophe of the Gallic deſpotiſm 
might certainly furniſn an uſeful leſſon to perſons 
in authority; it might teach them, that how ſpe- 
ciouſly ſoever eſtabliſhed, that cannot be ſecure, 
which has injuſtice for its baſis; it might inculcate 
the propriety of reviſing a ſyſtem of government, 
whilſt yet reviſion may be calmly managed ; and of 


-accommodating laws to the temper of thoſe, 


whoſe obedience muſt give them efficacy ; it might 
ſhew, that a government of force, cannot be re- 
lied on: that government muſt ſomewhere reſt 
upon opinion, either of thoſe who enforce, or thoſe 
who obey it; the latter is more conducive to the 
eaſe and happineſs, beth of ſubjects and rulers. 
The entire fabric of French politics was built on a 
few private views, and unſtable prejudices, as the 
nation learned to think, the former were — 

ö the 
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the latter, as it became animated with the enthuſiaſm 
of public virtue ; a few men capable of ſetting the 
example of either, are ſufficient to operate. on the 
public mind this material alteration, I do not fee 
that any country ought to ſlight admonition; I do 
not ſee that it is culpable to offer it; until the enemy 
was at the walls of Rome, Vitellius refuſed to cre- 
dit the intelligence of his approach; he continued 
inattentive to the laſt, and became the victim of his 
obſtinacy. 

But unleſs we will force the compariſon upon 
ourſelves, I diſcern no analogy between the ſitu- 
ation of France, and that of Ireland ; when France 
awoke from her lethargy of implicit obedience, 
ſhe found ſcattered around but the veſtiges of 
freedom, indiſtinct, and converted for the moſt 
part into abuſes. A few indefinite privileges, haſtily 
ſnatched in times of feudal barbariſm, not adapted 
to the manners of the preſent age ; not compatible 
with the degree of information that ſubſiſts in it; 
the æra of gallic torpor was a buſy ſcene in Eng- 
land; during the entire period the ſp*rit of the 
nation was alive, and ſeconded by ſtateſmen of no 
ordinary ability; oppreſſive inſtitutions were reſ- 
cinded or corrected ; reforms alone in theſe coun- 
tries are neceſſary; they may be accompliſhed by 
the ordinary means of legiſlation; we have in 
Ireland the model of an excellent conſtitution, 
the ſcale is indeed contracted, it ſhould be rendered 
capacious of every citizen; but when the democra- 
tic organ ſhall have been repaired, the intereſt of 
a few ſelfiſh men ſubdued, and*the illuſions of the 
prejudiced diſſipated, we ſhall poſſeſs that conſti- 
tution which antiquity applauded, and to the ex- 
cellence of which every eminent modern has borne 
teſtimony. With Byzantium before our eyes, it 
is not to be preſumed we ſhould again attempt to 
erect a Chalcedon. No inference can hold from the 
ſtate of France, to that of Ireland ; if the former 

was 
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was nceſſitated to take its government to pieces, 
and ſtill feels the convulſions inſeparable from that 
awful expedient, it cannot be: argued, that . the 
legiſlature of another nation ought not to entertain 
the complaints of its ſubjects, inveſtigate at leifure 
the nature of their grievance, and apply without 
commotion the neceſlary remedy. It is abſurd to 
ſuppoſe that of all human inſtitutions, government 
alone is not” ſuſceptible of improvement; no, the 
prudent politician, whilſt he dreads the hand which 
tears, ſhuns not that which reCtifies ; he does not 
preſume that in the imbecility entailed on our 
imperfect nature, there is an exception in favour 
of the maxims, by which ſtates are regulated; 
conſcious of this truth, and- earneſt to avert the 
evils inſeparable from a government, which does 
not correſpond with its real object, and communi- 
cate happineſs to the people ; he will accommodate 
his policy to the temper of the times, and not cruſh 
the ſubject under the weight of inſtitutions which 
have ſurvived their meaning. I do not think that 
a reaſonable juſtification could have ever been alledg- 
ed for this ſyſtem, but at this day, every reft-Qting 
perſon muſt allow, that it admits of no apology. 
There is no Pretender to the crown, whoſe hopes 
the Roman Catholics might be ſuppoſed fo favour. 
There is not any foreign ſtate with whom they 
might be ſuſpected to connect themſelves. But there 
exiſt impediments in the ſelfiſh views, and perſo- 
nal intereſts of thoſe who have collected to them- 
ſelves the few advantages attainable by Ireland in 
its preſent ſtate of political debility. Theſe per- 
ſons are aware, that a national coalition muſt 
prove fatal to their monopoly. They know that 
the free intercourſe of the people 1s prevented by 
the reſtrictions impoſed on the one part, and the 
jealouſies entertained by the other. To perpetu- 
ate the diſunion, Proteſtant aſcendency, a viſionary 
unmeaning apprehenſion is preſented to the Pro- 
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teſtants. For the Diſſenters who know too well 
the proteſtant ſtrength of Ireland, to be deceived 
by a groundleſs ſurmiſe of danger, and who are 
too ſhrewd to graſp at a ſhadow of dominion, and 
abandon the ſubſtance of public welfare, they 
have invented another cant more ſpecious, but not 
leſs filly, of the incapacity for freedom. 

I never heard of any more unphiloſophic jargon, 
than this of incapacity for freedom; and yet ſome 
very ſenſible men have been deceived by it. Is there 
any thing ſo complicated in the regulation of our 
cloſeſt concerns, that we ſhould require with all 
this parade, to be initiated in the myſtery ? Muſt 
a man have the qualifications of a miniſter of ſtate, 
in order to divine what gentleman in his neigh» 
bourhood 1s likely in parliament to oppoſe unne- 
ceſſary reſtrictions upon private life; or unneceſſary 
taxes upon private property? The elective franchiſe 
ſhould be as little circumſcribed as poſſible. Human na- 
ture is a combination of paſſions, and intereſts; and if 
an inlet is ſuffered to remain, corruption in ſome ſhape 
will aſſail it; men in high rank will ſubmit to ambi- 
tion ; in more ſubordinate ſituations to flattery, or a 
ſhare of power; in low life to money. It 1s. the 
great ſecurity of a nation, that the number of per- 
ſons engaged in the defence of liberty, oppoſe inſu- 

erable difficulties to the labour of debauching them. 
his is not the caſe in Ireland; the number of electors 
are to the maſs of inhabitants comparatively few, 
and men of fortune, by an inconſiderable expence, 
can buy the indigent proteſtants, or create ſo many 
occaſional freeholders as will procure a majority, 
Our government is therefore not ſo pure as it might 
be rendered; and this depravity 1s upheld by the 
combination . of bigotry and ſelfiſhneſs, of which 
Ireland has made an apotheoſis, and worſhips by 

the appellation of Proteſtant Aſcendency, 1 
his 
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This Iſland has received from nature every ca- 
pability of improvement, that has been conferred 
upon Great Britain; why are we not equally for- 
ward in commerce, ſcience, civilization; in manu- 
factures, and agriculture? Becauſe principles of 
rational polity are purſued- in England. Becauſe 
the Britiſh are an united, and the Iriſh a diſtracted 
nation. The Iriſh Proteſtants hold to government 
that relation which the Janiſſaries do to the Turk; 
and which the Pretorian Guard did to the Roman 
Emperors ; a garriſon ſtationed to awe a dependent 
people, and poſſeſſing excluſively the favour of 
RE The Proteſtant Aſcendancy, in the 
enſe it now ſeems to be received in this country, 
is an e ernal ſentence of baſtardy and degradation; 
a bar in the eſcutcheon of Ireland, that limits to her 
more fortunate ſiſter the inheritance of their 
common parent.“ 

When the wiſhes of the people of Ireland are 
oppoſed, on any great deſign of national advantage, 
we uſually accuſe ſome refinement in the cabinet 
of England; that great nation is ſuppoſed to de- 
pend on ſtratagem for its connexion with a 
country inclined to proceed to infatuation in its 
affectionate attachment to Great Britain; it will 
not be neceſſary to inſiſt on the profligacy of that 
baſe artifice— divide and govern.” Surely thoſe 
who endeavour to practice it, are injudicious in the 
choice both of the nation, and the particular inſtan- 
ces for which they ſelect it. Remove the cauſe of 


complaint, the effects of conſequence muſt ceaſe, 


the intereſt of the ſiſter kingdoms, and the influ= 
ence of connexion and property, mutually inter- 
mingled, will ſufficiently provide for the ſecurity 
of the empire; a proſperous people will never 

involve 
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* There is much talk in this country of cpacity for 
freedom; but it is in fa the Proteflants who are unſir 
to enjoy liberty, for they deſire to pervert the uſe of ii. 
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mvolve itſelf in the calamities of civil war, merely 
to indulge ambition, or contend for a phantom of 
pre-eminence. But let the e 1g for Engliſh 
influence beware how they multiply the cauſes of 
diſcontent, and inducements to innovation. If 
every ſubdiviſion of Iriſhmen be angered, and diſ- 
contented ; if the Proteſtant complains that his 
privileges are invaded ; the Roman Catholic, that 
he is defrauded of the common benefits of ſociety. 
{ dare not dwell on the proſpect, it is neither cheer- 
ing nor conſolatory to the friends of Ireland, and 
of the Empire. Like all other rules which com- 
poſe the myſtery of tyrants, I can diſcern little 
in this celebrated maxim, beſides obliging thoſe 
who practice it to a more vigilant policy, and 
more minute attentions. There is another, not ſo 
much uſed by politicians,” but more valuable than 
volumes of their myſtery. Do to others as you 
would willingly be done by.” If by the aid of 
this holy precept the artifice of courts was reduced 
to common ſenſe, and common honeſty, the lot of 
human nature would become more enviable, and 

the condition of thoſe who govern more tranquil, 
Altho' I ſhould not meet any great ſucceſs, it 
will at leaſt prove ſatisfactory, to have removed the 
queſtion, from the looſe invective in which it has 
hitherto been involved, into a form of more correct 
and rational deliberation. The object of my eflay 
can ſcarcely attract cenſure; it is calculated to 
diſſipate the antipathies, and compoſe the diſſenſions, 
which ſor two centuries have rendered Ireland 
proverbially the land of faction. With the zeal 
which ſhould animate a patriot, but . preſerving 
the reſpect to which eſtabliſhed uſage is entitled, 
firm, yet, I truſt, not intemperate in my expoſtula- 
tion, I remonſtrate againſt that part of our domeſ- 
tic policy which has been frequently pronounced 
erroneous, and accuſed of fruſtrating the natural 
advantages of our ſituation. I proceed ſtill further, 
to 
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i© arraign the artifices of deſigning men, who up- 
ho this ſyſtem ; and the deluſion of falſe reaſoners, 
o acquieſce in it as forming impediments to the 
permanent and peaceful ſettlement of our conſti— 
tution. The argument will probably be conducted 
with temper, it is advanced by one who takes very 
lit le concern in the pre-eminence of any ſea, but 
who wiſhes to ſee the juriſdiction of power limited 
to its proper objects, and whoſe feelings are warm 
in the cauſe of juſtice and his country. Fortunate 
country, if mutually forgetting the animoſities to 
which diſtempered times gave origin, every order 
of citizens were alike occupied in promoting the 
public welfare, and alike invited to participate in 
the public happineſs.“ 


Deprived of the rights of a Briton, of all except 
* the meaneſt, 1 flill cannot forget that I am a Briton.” 
3, Lond BoLINGBROKE, 


f 


CHAP. 


. J. 


Of the general rules which ſhould guide a Legiſlature 
in impoſing penalties, and the application of theſe 
rules 19 the Iriſh Popery Laws. | 


Tus Legiſlature in the Britiſh conſtitution 1s 
uſually pronounced omnipotent ; we know, it is true, 
of no tribunal paramount to parliament, and com- 
petent in the firſt inſtance to reviſe or to annul its 
ordinances; but ſtill there lies an appeal to public 
opinion, This cenforial right, by which the public 
is authorized to inſpect, and to pronounce on, po- 
litical tranſactions, diſtiaguiſhes the free from deſ- 
potic governments; and the inſtitutions of the Brig 
tiſh nations have been peculiarly provident to main- 
tain it. The legiſlator is bound in every inſtance 
to exerciſe his truſt with a view to preſerve the 
harmony of the ſtate, and to promote the happineſs 
of the individuals who compoſe it; and is reſpon- 
ſible with his reputation for the exact performance 
of this duty, 

Where, as in the caſe of the Iriſh popery laws, 
the ſacrifice exacted is of rights eſſential to man's 
well being, and the penalties impoſed wreſt from 
him the very firſt advantages he could have hoped 
ty procure by political aſſociation, it becomes a 
Juty more indiſpenſable, that perſons in authority 
mall juſtify their conduct; there ſurely exiſts no 
nternal and deciſive evidence, that for having been 
edicate] in the Roman Catholic faith, a man ne- 
ceffarily becomes unworthy the confidence of ſociety, 
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and ought to be excluded from its advantages; 
and convincing reaſons ſhould indeed be offered, 
to account for what otherwiſe ſeems paradoxical, 
that in a free ſtate there is ſuffered to ariſe a great 
landed, and a great monied intereſt, not connected 
with the conſtitution, nor participating in the bleſ- 
ſings of liberty, nor by any means concerned to 
preſerve them. I cannot admit as ſufficient what 
ſometimes is alledged, that good order is preſerved 
by maintaining a ſubordination of religious parties ; 
no geligious opinions, nor the conſequences of any 
religious opinions, are as likely to prove ſubverſive of 
good order as are breach of faith, ſeduction and adul- 
tery; crimes againſt which, it would ſeem without 
detriment to the ſtate, there is not denounced a 
ſimilar ſentence of excluſion. 

It cannot be denied that the popery laws are ſome 
kind of national injury, and a very ſevere hardſhip 
on the individual ſufferers; a queſtion then ariſes, 
is there any counterbalance of good by which theſe 
evils are compenſated ? It is my opinion there is 
not; and this opinion, from a fair ſtatement of their 
preſumed benefits, and certain inconveniencies, I 
ſhall endeavour to corroborate. It will, I hope, not 
be denied that Roman Catholics, like other men, are 
governed by their paſſions and their intereſts, and 
that in the purſuit of either, they do not, after the 
manner of wild beaſts, ruſh upon their prey to the riſk 
of deſtruction, but are guided as other rational beings 
are, by rules of common ſenſe and of expediency. 

If nothing can be oppoſed but that ſtale repe- 
tition of invective and prejudice, of childiſh ſur- 
miſe, and viſionary apprehenſion, which con- 
ſtitutes in general the accuſation againſt Roman Ca- 
tholics, my argument will ſtrongly plead for the 
reverſal of the attainder under which they ſuffer ; 
and with the more force, as we live in a ſtate of 
ſociety in which government gught not, as in the 
Turkiſh Empire, to War bye the deſpotic ex- 
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pedient of ſecuring on ſuſpicion; but in fact, ſe- 
curing the ſtate againſt the Roman Catholics, is 
taking precautions to ſecure it againſt itſelf; 
for if that rational, and equal liberty, which the 
Britiſh conſtitution promiſes, was communicated to 
every ſubje&, what intereſt could perſons of this 
religion have, different from other men, whoſe pro- 
perty is within the realm, whoſe families are eſta- 
bliſhed in it, and who muſt therefore aſſociate their 
private concerns with the welfare of their coun- 
try. 
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Of the hardſhips inflifted on the Roman Catholics by 
| the Popery Laws. 


TRE definition is not too extenſive, which deſ- 
cribes the diſqualifications impoſed in Ireland on 
Roman Catholics, as amounting to an utter exclu- 
ſion from all that can cheriſh the fine emotions, or 
gratify the laudable ambition of the noble mind; 
from whatever imparts its energy to courage, to ge- 
nius ſtrength and animation; that in fact, they 
conſtitute an ordinance of ſtate, forbidding two 
thirds of the Iriſh people to confider themſelves men 
of principle, or freemen. | 

But through the entire ſyſtem theſe characteriſtics 
are predominant, Power and confidence are rigidly 
withheld, and a line drawn between the objects of 
coercion, and all other membets of the eommunity ; 
the moſt profligate of the reformed ſects is preſum- 
ed more truſt-worthy, than any however reputable 
of the unfavoured religion; and theſe latter are, 
upon all occaſions, expoſed to the contumely of this 
mortifying ſuppoſition. 

Thus, by witholding from them the elective 
ſranchiſe, they are pronounced unfit to act as 
truſtees for their own, and for their country's liber- 
ty, and deprived of repreſentation, that eſſence and 
firſt ee of a free conſtitution. 

ey are precluded from the hope of advance- 
ment through the medium of the active profeſſions, 
and from the emolument which leſs ambitious 
induſtry might obtain in the diſtribution of · public 

employments. 
They 
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They are ſtigmatized as ſufpicious perſons, to 
whom the prudence of the legiſlature is obliged to 
deny the ordinary protection of uſing military 
weapons. 

The midnight robber, if reſiſted, is enabled to 
exchange his character by day, and to expoſe his 
victim to a legalized injury; a peaceable citizen 
may be puniſhed for having in his poſſeſſion thoſe 
arms by which his life was protected. 

Let it not be ſaid that this penalty is rarely 

inflicted; the cant of the preſent day is liberality 
of ſentiment, and conduct; as twenty years back 
it was the dangers of popery, and the neceſſity of 
preventing the growth of it; poſſibly the caprice 
of twenty years hence may reſtore the original 
order of precaution and jealouſy.“ 
Neither does it afford much conſolation, that a 
diſpenſing power is conferred on government ; the 
ſufferers have good ground to complain, that a 
raſh and unneceflary mark of opprobrium is ſet 
upon their body : that the relief to individuals 1s 
rendered precarious by the forms of application 
and burdenſome by the perquiſites of office. The 
nation at large will ſeriouſly conſider, whether, 
as with the riſing proſperity of Ireland, the property 
of Roman Catholics becomes extenſive, fo dan- 
gerous an engine of influence ſhould be entruſted to 
the executive government. 

Every citizen, according to the nature of his 
qualifications and merit, has pretenſions to ſhare 
in the rotation of public offices. We contribute 
with more chearfulneſs our quota to the public 
exigencies, when we recolle& that, from this fund, 
perhaps a ſon, or brother, abſolutely does at preſent, 
or is likely at ſome future day, to derive the means 


of honorable ſubſiſtence ; and thus in the 3 
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Reſolutions. 
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of cloſe connexions, the burden of taxes is alle- 
viated; from this conſolation, faint and frivolous 
indeed, the Roman Catholic, by the ſpecial inter- 
ference of the legiſlature is precluded ; an act of 
rigour the more unwarrantable, as the Sovereign 
alone 1s the diſpenſer of public bounty ; and there 
15 no great reaſon to apprehend, that without the 
admonition of an Act of Parliament, he would not, 
in caſe of danger, provide with ſufficient vigilance 
for his own ſecurity. 

The prehibition to embark in the moſt enviable 
profeſſions, challenges its place in this inveſtigation. 
To a Roman Catholic of ordinary means, unleſs 
he will conſent to a waſteful partition of his pro- 
perty, that which to others is a ſource of pride and 
conſolation, his children are a burden; cloſed to 
them are the avenues, which lead from the middle 
to the ſuperior ranks of life, the faſcinating career 
of intellect and genius —In the various walks of 
traffic, to which this people are limited, 1t 1s 1dle, 
nay dangerous, to engage without a natural bias, 
or habits ſtrongly impreſſed by education ; let but 
the accident of birth or early prejudice, fix firmly 
in the Romiſh faith a mind naturally intelligent and 
active, the vigour which might have ſignaligcd itſelf 
in the field, the fertile ſoil in which imagination 
had uxuriantly ſprouted, and good ſenſe been cul- 
tivated with advantage, produces but an outlaw, 
a vagabond, or bankrupt. Of the ill policy of re- 
fuſing in the military departments the ſervices of 
our Roman Catholic countrymen, the brave fel- 
lows who diſtinguiſh themſelves in every part of 
Europe, have frequently been cited in evidence; 
a domeſtic leſſon, ſtill recent, might have inſtructed 
the Iriſh nation, that the precaution was uſeleſs if 
not imprudent; when every gale was expected to 
wait invaſion to our coaſt, and in the general de- 
Preſſion of the empire, the people of Ireland, ad- 
drefling themſelves, like the ancient Britons to their 
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accuſtomed protectors, were rebuffed like that peo- 
ple, with a tale of miſcarriage, a picture of diſtreſs, 
and a confeſſion of inability; in that day of con- 
fuſion, this boaſted wiſdom of paſt times, and thoſe 
precious inſtitutions, the reſult of it were alike for- 
gotten; there was no inclination, no leiſure to 
conſult a catechiſm, a martyrology, or a legend, in or- 
der to decide what meaſure of confidence might be re: 
poſed in men, when their deareſt intereſts are in 
jeopardy. But recollecting for once the natural force 
of the ſtate, theſe inſulted and injured Papiſts, were 
called to defend a country in which they are not 
cheriſned. This was not an hour to deem the 
ſword a dangerous delegation, or heſitate at that 
language of fraternal concord, which the arrogance 
of even very late times has rejected. The Roman 
Catholics, without heſitation or reluctance, came for- 
ward in the cauſe of their country; and to their de- 
cided in terpoſition Ireland, nay the Britiſh empire, 
was at that day of terror indebted for its preſerva- 
tion. Diſappointed in the expectation of internal 
ſuccour, France abandoned as hopeleſs a project 
which had for a long time been deſigned, and for 
which the meaſures had with no little prudence been 
concerted. But mark in the ſequel the retribution 
offered to theſe excellent citizens. Happy had 
that peril proved for Ireland, if, the Hurricane, 
which ſwept the vermin of peeviſh apprehenſions 
from the land, had terminated their exiſtence ; they 
returned as the horizon grew ſerene, to indulge in 
the ſunſhine, and mar the proſpects of our tran- 
quillity. Popery again became formidable, When 
their ſervices ceaſed to be neceſſary, there was leiſure 
to doubt the good intentions of the Roman Ca» 
tholics. The arms intruſted to them were in ge- 
neral recalled, and themſelves diſcarded from moſt 
volunteer corps in that part of the country, which 
had immediately witneſſed their exertions.* In — 
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only inſtance, when they might have betrayed thieir 
country, they were truſted ; they were careſſed 
and confided in at a time when, if ill diſ- 
Poſed to the ſtate, their treachery might have 
produced ſerious miſchief. In the face of that very 
enemy, whom their prepoſſeſſions were ſuppoſed to 
favour, they were embodied ; at this day their 
. moſt ſanguine exertions to 1njure the civil or ecclefi- 
aſtical eſtabliſhment could not ſucceed, and they now 
are treated with diffidence and contumely. Whence 
this whimſical overflow of confidence, this unnatural 
return of ſuſpicion ? Let thoſe reconcile the appa- 
rent inconſiſtency, to whom the bondage of their 
equals ſeems of little moment, and who attempt 
to juſtify it by ſome plea of wiſdom, or appeal to 
expediency. I cannot grant, that men ever 
do become ſo negligent of their concerns, as to 
tempt an enemy amongſt them, merely becauſe he 
coincides with them in ſome articles of creed and difci- 
pline ; but completely to refute thoſe who aſſert, 
that their country cannot depend on the Roman 
Catholics, let us ſuppoſe the caſe for an inſtant 
poſſible; if their mifplaced affections have deviated 
from what duty dictates, they muſt ſurely have ſome 
object. If it is not France or Spain, the only pow- 
ers to whom they might reaſonably attach them- 
ſelves, I fhould gladly be informed who it is? 
That it is not either, is ſufficiently evinced by the cir- 
cumſtance already cited, If thefe courts had adhe- 
rents in the country, a ſecret intelligence muſt 
.have been eſtabliſhed, and never could a more fa- 
vourable opportunity occur to profit of our diviſions, 
than when the perſons on whoſe diſpofitions they 
could rely, were abſolutely prepared with arms to 
receive them. In fact, no ſuch inclination, no ſuch 
intelligence at the time were even hinted at; it was 
ſuppoſed, and the ſuppoſition proceeded no further, 
that the poor, becauſe they are deſperate, would be- 
come outrageous. Why then was the old ſyſtem of 
| rigorous 
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rigorous coercion revived againſt men, who in the ſea- 
ſon of danger and tryal, had givena teſt ſounequivocal 
of their fidelity ? To me there ſeems more of prin- 


ciple in the brutality of fifty years back, however 


erroneous the judgment of thoſe who at that day har- 
raſſed the Roman Catholics; however cenſurable their 
demeanour, it was conſiſtent throughout. On every 
rumour of invaſion, the members of this obnox- 
ious ſect were treated with rigour, and their places 
of worſhip levelled ; but even in that conduct 
there was ſomewhat more than bare-faced impo- 
ſition, than a wiſh to exerciſe dominion, and as. a 
pretext to preſerve it, an affectation of terror, 
which in the perilous fituation, that diſcovered ge- 
nuine ſentiments, was found hypocritical and 
groundleſs. After the manner in which we have 
borne theſe two extremes of peace and danger, no 
comment is wanting to explain the motives, There 
are certainly well-meaning perſons deluded by falſe 
apprehenſions of property, and the eſtabliſhment. 
On each of theſe topics J hope to be able to give ſatis- 
faction. Too many are led away by the incenſe their 
vanity receives in the conſciouſneſs that they mix 
with men, whoſe influence on the ſtate is to 
their own comparitively diminutive, whom they are 
authorized to treat with the arrogance of protection 
and from whom they may receive the homage of 
dependance. 

From the profeſſions connected with the adminiſ- 
tration of juſtice, the Roman Catholics are alike, I 
know not under what pretence, excluded. Theſe 
are not offices created by the ſtate, or rewarded by 
public bounty. They are merely the honorable 
means by which a man ſeeks emolument, and 
pointed out by his natural or acquired accompliſh- 
ments. To debar them from this ſource of wealth 
and mode of induſtry is an hardſhip. It is not leſs 
ſo, that a man in his own cauſe is refuſed permiſ- 
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ſion to employ the talents of his ſon or brother. 
As in the excluſion from public offices, ſo in this 
inſtance, an additional pecuniary burden is impoſed 
on the profeſſors of this religion; he muſt feel the 
diſburſements of litigation doubly ſevere, who re- 
collects that the profuſion is to the emolument of 
ſtrangers, and that no part can poſſibly be brought 
to circulate in the little community of his cloſe con- 
nexions. | 

The right of being repreſented in parliament 1s 
not, as ſome perſons weakly or wickedly inſinuate, 
a bauble that attracts ſeptennial reſpect, and ſoothes 


the ſhort-lived vanity of the proprietor. The elec- 


tive franchiſe is the ſoul of freedom; the vital 
principle, which circulates through the body politic, 
a ſtream diffuſing animation, nouriſhment and vi- 
gour; where it exiſts not, the people is an inert maſs, 
where the ſalutary current does not reach, morbid 
excreſcence or gangrene. However remote his in- 
fluence on the ſtate machine, the conſciouſneſs that 


he poſſeſſes ſome influence, gives to each proud aſ- 


ſociate in the general privilege, that ſenſe of dig- 
nity and independence, which ennobles the meaneſt 
of a free people. I need not dwell on the import- 
ance of this ſentiment in elevating the public mind, 
and forming a national character; the leſſon was 
taught in America ; it was taught at Marſton Moor 
and Edgehill; but even on common intereſts and 
occurrences, the right of ſuffrage has its operation. 
Upon this, as upon a ground work, are erected the 
ſyſtems of reſponſibility and controul, theſe maſſy 
pillars in the fabric of the conſtitution. By this 
are men at the helm of government kept ſteady 
to the object of their truſt, and compelled on all oc- 
caſions to conſult the happineſs, and ſeek the appro- 
bation of the ſubject. Parliamentary influence, in 
its varied degrees, is the chain which links the moſt 
eminent with the lower orders, and the recommen- 
dation to numberleſs kind offices, which many ſtand 
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in need of. The gentleman, by his weight at the 
county election, ſecures to himſelf an importance far 
from deſpicable in the conſideration of rural politics. 
To the citizen or yeoman, it obtains the kindneſs 
of many, the marked protection of ſome one 
among his powerful neighbours: thus conſtituting, 
but revocable at pleaſure, a ſort of feudal inter- 
courſe, promoted and kept alive by a reciprocity of 
kindneſs and advantage. I appeal to thoſe, whom 
it is moſt material to convince, the repreſenta- 
tives of the people; will any among them de- 
ny that, pending his pretenſions to repreſent any 
great city or county, he is not obliged, whatever 
may be his feelings, to extend protection to the 
worſt and meaneſt of thoſe who can ſerve him, ra- 
ther than to a Roman Catholic, no matter how me- 
ritorious, but from whom no ſuch aid can be ex- 
pected. 

Without the elective franchiſe there is no ſecurity, 
that government may not at any time alleviate the 
burdens of the ſtate, by a partial tax on popiſh pro- 
perty; this ſpecies of outrage is not without a pre- 
cedent; in the aſſeſſment of ſome county taxes, 
it is well known to have been already practiced. 
The Roman Catholics poſſeſs not that controul over 
the diſpoſal or impoſition of public money, which 
is given to property in every ſtate pretending to 
freedom; for the diſtribution of equal juſtice, they 
are ſimply to depend on common honeſty, a vir- 
tue of caſual and uncertain operation, and which 1s 
not always to be relied on as overpowering the dic- 
tates of a man's private intereſt ; in all this I can 
diſcern nothing to diſcriminate their ſituation, from 
that of the ſubjects of any arbitrary monarch, There 
are, indeed, no ſtatutes to inflict fine or corporal pu- 
niſhment at diſcretion ; they have that benefit of 
the common law to which any ſtranger viſiting the 
country is equally entitled, and from which, if 
NMipwrecked on a foreign coaſt, they would not by 
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the ſpecial interference of a legiſlature be pre- 
cluded, 

An argument will here-be offered, which often has 
been advanced in that long ſeaſon of miſrule and 
criminal ill-policy, which preceded the late allevi- 
ation of our grievances ; that the Roman Catho- 
lics poſſeſs civil liberty, the diſtinction between that 
and political power will delicately be laid down, 
and we ſhall hear it aſſerted, that whilſt the one is 
not invaded, the other, a vain pageant, may be 
wanted without detriment. That 1s, if they have 
reaſon to beheve that, without ſome alledged cauſe, 
they ſhall not be ſpoiled or impriſoned; if there 
ex1{t no particular uſage of ſending a papiſt to the 
baſtinado or the galleys, they may truſt to the vir- 
tue, or rather to the convenience of others, that this 
CUSTOM of forbearance will not be violated. It has 
ever been deemed cruel oppreſſion, that thoſe who 
govern, ſeparate their intereſt from thoſe who ſubmit. 
Is it in this cate not to be conſidered an hardſhip ? 
Is no attention to he paid to that experience, and 
that maxim which pronounces the hope vain, that 
civil rights ſhall be held ſecure, unleſs the enjoy- 
ment be guaranteed by a reaſonable proportion of 
political liberty? without that, we hold our freedom 
but by connivance. He who adviſes, that the deareſt 
concerns of his fellow citizens ſhould he at the mercy 
of the magiſtrate, or the multitude, reaſons inaccurate- 
ly on human nature, and propoſes that rule for others, 
to which he would not readily ſubmit his own intereſts, 
Would any man conſent to hold by the permiſſion 
of a miniſter, his property, or his life, his claim to a 
trial by jury, or to the benefit of the habeas corpus 
act? ſurely not; the confidence that theſe bleſſings 
are placed beyond the reach of power and encroach- 
ment of prerogative, gives to the Britiſh conſtitution 
that ſuperior excellence, which Europe envies. To 
preſerve inviolate this bleſſing, has been the motive 
to every conflict which the Britiſh people engaged, in. 
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The Roman Catholics poſſeſs at this inſtant no con- 
troul whatever over the impoſition of taxes, and 
can ſcarcely enſure to theraſelves common reſpect, 
from the mean perſons to whom the loweſt depart- 
ments of power are entruſted; what then do we 
gain by the buſtle and cumberſome forms of a free 
povernment? a precarious exemption from injury, 
to be continued during the caprice of the many, and 
the convenience of the few, and held at beſt by no 
more ſecure tenure, than a fluctuating faſhion of li- 
berality; equal and probably more durable advan- 
tages are to be had from any civilized monarchy. 
We hear at every inſtant that power 1s a truſt de- 
legated to ſome, for the benefit of the whole; that 
government, and more eſpecially the form we live 
under, is not a conſpiracy to promote the emolu- 
ment of a part, but a rational and extenſive ſyſtem 
of happineſs to all its members; and who are you, 
who intrude between my intereſts and me, and aver 
that you are better qualified than myfelf to defend 
my happineſs? No; if we are to ſerve, let our vaſ- 
ſalage be qualified by the dignity of thoſe who are 
to command us; let it be to an illuſtrious monarch : 
Let not one half of the nation claim it as a privi- 
lege of their faith, to be our taſk-maſters. The 
cup of ſlavery, ever a bitter draught, is rendered 
more intolerable by the clumſy inſolence of thoſe 
who adminiſter it. Thus ſhould the Iriſh Catholics 
reaſon ; but they ſhould not content themſelves with 
reaſoning. There ate breaches in the conſtitution 
acceſſible to a monied intereſt ; in theſe ſhould they 
faſten, on theſe intrench, and then tell their griev- 
ances with temperate, but unaccommodating forti- 
tude. The leſſon of liberality could not fail to prove 
inſtructive, if read to the minifter by a few com- 
plying friends in parliament. 

I ſhall in a proper place touch on the evil conſe- 
quence of withholding from men the benefit of their 
good conduct, external reputation, It enters into 
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this part of my eſſay, only to remark the ſevere ty- 
ranny which purſues a man to the judgment ſeat 
of his own heart, and there compels his feelings to 
execute the ſentence of degradation. Plain men 
are never diſguſted by the juſt pre-eminence of high 
ſtation; difference of rank, then only creates diſ- 
guſt, when a diſtinction is made between perſons 
mixing in the ſame ſociety, and otherwiſe upon 
terms nearly equal. It never was the haughty de- 
meanour of a Soubiſe or Montmorenci, that exaſ- 
perated the people of France, and worked the pre- 
ſent revolution. No; it was the beggar Count, and 
half-naked Chevalier; it was the arrogance of the 
petite nobleſſe, diſperſed through country towns and 
ſubordinate departments, claiming ſuperior title to 
royal favour and patronage. Certainly, moſt of the 
praiſe beſtowed on the French men of figure and 
landed fortune, is well founded-; but in the defence 
of that nobility, no account is taken of thoſe, who, 
having no other claim to rank, but that derived from 
the vain diſtinction of a title, never omitted an oc- 
caſion to reproach with their accidental precedence, 
men who equalled or exceeded them in merit or 
fortune; nearly ſimilar is the ſituation of Ireland. 
The body of proteſtants is ſufficiently numerous to 
aſſume an aſcendant, not enough ſo. to cut off com- 
petition. We have ſeen the fate of the noble oli- 
garchy of France; it is not in the nature of things 
that the proteſtant democratic oligarchy of Ireland 
can have a very long duration. 
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The reaſons upon which the Fopery Laws are vin- 
dicated. 


Or thoſe who have treated this ſubject, to ſome; 
the original deſign of the Popery Laws appears 
prudential, in a country, they alledge, agitated b 
contending factions, a ſettlement could only be ef- 
fected by ſtrong exertions of authority; to ſuch 
perſons it might be replied, that this great end 
would have been more eaſily accompliſhed by modes 
of conciliation than of rigour; that the ſyſtem ſa- 
vours of partiality rather than precaution; that the 
project of beſtowing on one part of the commu- 
nity a monopoly of truſts, privileges, and emolu- 
ments, could never be juſt in any nation, or politic 
in a free one. But, as none more warmly 
than theſe writers; cenſure the continuance of bur- 
denſome and uſeleſs reſtrictions; which have obviouſly 
ſurvived their meaning, I ſhall on this head abſtain 
from controverſy. It is of little moment to the 
point now In diſcuſſion, whether the act was of wiſ- 
dom vr of outrage, calmly digeſted in the cabinet, 
or imagined in the wantonneſs of civil victory. I 
come to bury Cæſar, not to praiſe him.” Let it apo- 
logize for the authors of the penal ſtatutes agezinſt 
Papiſts, that they legiſlated according to the temper 
of the age they lived in; and that the code they 
have bequeathed to us, is not ſo much calculated to 
defame their memories, as to illuſtrate, by an addt- 
tional example, the general imperfection of our na- 
ture, unhappily too eager to graſp at power, and 
ſeldom very temperate in the uſe of it. 
| — Proud 
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* Proud Man, 
* Clad in a little brief authority, 
** Plays ſuch fantaſtic tricks.” 


On the moſt favourable conſtruQtion, the perſons 
who framed this ſyſtem, muſt have only deſigned 
it a temporary expedient, until a more perfect ar- 
rangement could be eſtabliſhed ; and if I were ſim- 
ply to bind myſelf by theſe limits, and to ſhew 
that in the preſent tranquil and ſettled ſtate of Ire- 
land, the popery laws are uſeleſs, every purpoſe of 
my argument is anſwered. | 

[-paſs by as ſuperficial invective, upon which no 
man of ſenſe, experience, or information can reaſon ; 
the charges of criminal principle and conduct, which 
mutually have been alledged and retorted; no religion 
ever ſanctioned that which the law of nature repro- 
bates; nay more, never did bonds of vice hold toge- 
ther any numerous fociety. One cannot ſit down to 
juſtify what every ſoldier has done, or every pedant 
written. In the tumult of the reformation, as in all 
great conflicts, of which the point at iſſue is im- 
portant, enormities were certainly perpetrated. 
If an alteration of dreſs, language, or juriſprudence, 
had been compelled by authority, parties of ſimilar 
animoſity would moſt probably have been generated. 
The contention would have been managed with 
cqual vehemence, and accompanied with inſtances 
of violence no lefs atrocious; but he cannot be 
ſerious, or, if ſer.ous, he cannot be honeſt, who ſeeks 
for precedents of miſgovernment in the annals 
of barbarous times, and cites authorities which, upon 
no other occaſion, would be entertained for a mo- 
ment, in order to glean together the ſcattered in- 
ſtances of miſconduct; and on the acis of ferocious 
ages to ground a charge againſt the poliſhed inha- 
bitants of modern Europe. Perſecution, the coarſe 
expedient of an arrogant, unfeeling mind, which 
cuts the knot it ſhould unravel, is not in any inſtance 
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to be juſtified ; but, if a plea of extenuation may 
be offered, it comes, without doubt, on the fide of 
the Roman Catholics. They maintained a ſyſtem 
which had interwoven itſelf with their laws and 
prejudices, nay, with their very notions of the 
Divine Being, which had been delivered as venera- 
ble by their parents and inſtructors, and authenti- 
cated as they thought by tradition, and preſcription 
immemorial. The doctrines too of the reformers 
attacked the temporal intereſts, and thus exaſperat- 
ed the feelings of many princes. If the courteſy 
of modern philoſophy offers in excuſe for the good 
Trajan, and benevolent Pliny, that the one enjoin- 
ing, the other executing rigid methods of coercion 
againſt the firſt Chriſtians, were miſled by ignorance 
of what they puniſhed, and by falſe ideas of obedi- 
ence and piety, that they ſuppoſed the doctrines 
of this people interfered with their allegiance, and 
ſaw in their practice a ſupercilious contumely for 
the religion of their fathers; how is it poſſible to 
refuſe a like apology, and for ſimilar motives to 
the Sovereigns of the dark ages, unacquainted, like 
Trajan, with the tendency of the propoſed innova- 
tions, but not like that Emperor, wiſe and enlighten- 
ed. We pity the error and ignorance of our an- 
ceſtors; we regret that literature had not ſoftened 
their manners, ſubdued their fierce paſſions, and en- 
larged the ſphere of intellect amongſt them. But 
on him only can I look with amazement, who, at 
this day, will continue ta propoſe barbarians for 
a model, and rely upon ſuch precedents to coun- 
tenance a dominion, inconſiſtent with every law 
of juſtice, and principle of liberty. If the old 
Church of Rome was that deluded and ſanguinary 
monſter her adverſaries repreſent her, were they 
bound to recede only from her errors in ſp2culation ? 


were her errors in practice to be conſecrated in 
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the new ſyſtem of church eſtabliſhment, or treaſured 
in a ſafe repoſitory, to ſerve upon occaſion the Pro- 
teſtant government of Ireland. 

There are other arguments more ſpeciouſly 
urged, or at leaſt which ſeem to have left more 
impreſſion on the public mind, and on which I ſhall 
therefore beſtow a cloſer criticiſm. It is alledged, 
that there is ſome lurking principle of evil, either 
in the doctrines or diſcipline of the Church of Rome, 
which tend to diminiſh a man's attachment to our 
free conſtitution, and to eſtrange his affections from 
the reigning family. That there are dormant 
claims of Roman Catholics, which they are likely 
to produce, if they acquire weight ſufficient to make 
the demand with confidence; and which, if pro- 
duced, muſt make the country a ſcene of wild con- 
fuſion. Laſtly, that as a dangerous rival to the 
eſtabliſhment, it is not ſafe to countenance the 
Church of Rome, but ſage to depreſs it by every 
means within the limits of common humanity. [I 
conceive theſe objections are ſtated as ſtrongly 
as they ever have been put. In giving the firſt, it 
was impoſſible to avoid the contradiction which it 
obviouſly contains. If the Roman Catholics were 
charged with a diſpoſition to republicaniſm, it might 
account for their ſuppoſed antipathy to the Prince ; 
or, if deemed extravagantly attached to the blood 
royal, we might;confider the charge of indifference 
to liberty, as not utterly chimerical ; but that they 
ſhould at once fall out with the two contending 
members of the ſtate, the monarchical and demo- 
cratic parts of it! If their preſumed diſlike is 
never to be called into action, it is, I ſuppoſe, not 
worth commenting on. If it is to appear on the 
ſtage of politics, the ſpoil, which ever way won, 
mult be given to enrich an enemy; either the 
powers of the crown muſt be contracted in favor 
of popular liberty, or the rights of the people beaten 
down to ſwell the triumph, and improve the pro- 
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perty of this hated prerogative. If ſuch be the policy 
of Papiſts, feeble, unoperative, and ineffectual, truſt 
them, in the name of heaven, with all the powers 


they demand. He 1s a ſhallow politician, to whom 
their machinations can be ever formidable. 


Whilſt there exiſted a Pretender to the crown, 
whoſe claim the Roman Catholics might be ſuppoſed 


to patronize, this abſurdity was ſomewhat leſs par- 


doxical ; but that pretext of ſuſpicion is now 
removed; the romances of ſlander, with which 
the preſent age have been infeſted, have not 


dared to hint an inſinuation fo - improbable. 


The race of the claimants is extinct; the preten- 
ſions antiquated, and not for a long time paſt 
acknowledged by the chief of The Romiſh religion. 
Even Scotland has acquieſced in the preſent ſettle- 
ment; and in that favoured nation, which has been 
much leſs puniſhed than the Iriſh Roman Catholics, 
for proofs of attachment, incomparably more unequi- 
vocal, there is not now to be found a man, who 
either retains himſelf, or ſuſpects in his neighbour an 
affection to the Stuart family. 

It is indeed very difficult to ſuppoſe that 
three millions of men, although no better ap- 
pointed, than with clubs and ruſtic implements, 
ſhould for a century have ſubmitted to a govern- 
ment, of which they mortally hated both the forms 
and adminiſtrators; and a government ſurely, not 
eſtabliſhed on any project for procuring their hap- 
pineſs. Yet, not alone were the Roman Catholics 
tranquil under theſe circumſtances, but they ſuſ- 
tained the teſt of two dangerous rebellions; and, 
on a * third critical emergency, took arms to repel 
an enemy, who had uſually afforded them refuge; 
and with whom their adverſaries were fond to inſi- 
nuate ſome latent connexion, 

We 
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* The intended French invaſion in the laſt war. 
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We muſt not omit the grofs and criminal abſurdity 
of puniſhing a ſuppoſed diſaffection, not manifeſted 
by any overt act; a velleity not diſcoverable in 
any part of this people's conduct ; on the contrary, 
the Roman Catholics have on all occaſions, loudly 
and ſtrenuoufly proclaimed their affection for the 
reigning family ; and they are to be credited, for 
their profeſſion is conſiſtent with reaſon and expe- 
rience; and what is alledged in contradiction, is 
directly repugnant to both. Whilit they are de- 
barred all intercourſe with the conſtitution, who 
can demand of them more than phlegmatic approba- 
tion? To the Sovereign their feelings are, and ought 
to be more animated; purſued with pityleſs anti- 
pathy, under the throne the Roman Catholics 
ſought protection. They were received with ten- 
derneſs, and much mitigated of that rigorous doom 
which their country had denounced againſt them. 
A natural conſequence enſued ; the Roman Catholics 
became partizans of prerogative. Had the event 
been different, they had not been men; they had 
not poſſeſſed the ordinary emotions of a ſuſceptible 
heart, nor the ordinary diſcernment of a penetrating 
underſtanding. But, from this very circumſtance 
an argument of importance is to be adduced for 
the abolition of this prepoſterous juriſprudence, it 
opens an additional fource of influence to the crown, 
and facilitates between the Sovereign and ſubject, 
a connexion incompatible with freedom, and which 
evil and interefted men may abuſe to the worſt pur- 
poſes. The people ſhould wreſt this jzwel from the 
crown, but they ſhould not bury it ; two millions of 
men can never be viewed with indifference in the ſet- 
tlement of a nation; it is not to be expected, and leſs 
than ever, in the preſent age, that, like brutes, they 
may be guided at the fancy of their conductor. Let 
the democracy imitate for a ſalutary purpoſe, that 
plan of attention and meekneſs, which ſhould be 
viewed in the executive power with jealouſy, be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe it is full of perils to us. It is ſurely not un- 
worthy the notice of the friends of freedom to attempt 
a coalition with a large body of citizens, whoſe 
voice, if it were only to join, in the outery of 
liberty, muſt be important; and that is not an idle 
dr contemptible experiment, which aſcertains whe- 
ther men, who, in conſtitutional debates, muſt be 
courted, becauſe they are numerous, incorrigibly 
perſiſt in a whimſical predilection for implicit obe- 
dience; or may not be won even by their own 
intereſt, to eſpouſe the cauſe of liberty, and be 
employed as uſeful auxiliaries under the banners 
of the conſtitution“. 

cannot comprehend how any man (not inſane) 
ſhould be ſuſpected of gratuitouſly ſurrendering his 
liberty, rather than his fortune, or any other ad- 
vantage. Certainly, a charge ſo contradictory to 
common ſenſe, needs the corroboration of ſpecific 
evidence. I do not ſee this evidence; it is not in the 
doctrines which the Church of Rome avows; it is 
not in the practice of the nations whom ſhe has 
educated ; I ſpeak here of nations, not of cabinets, 
as to the deſpotiſm under which any Roman Ca- 
tholic people has acquieſced, a ſimilar accuſation 
may be advanced againſt every religion upon earth ; 
for there is not one, of which the adherents have 
not been at ſome period polluted by implicit ſub- 
miſſion to an arbitrary monarch, but in fact every 
deſpotiſm is a government of force, to which the 
ſubject yields involuntary obedience; and it might 
as well be inferred, that a man is a lunatic, becauſe 
he is detained in a mad houſe, a that he is a fa- 
vorer of deſpotiſm, for being compelled to live 
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* This idea might have been deemed almoſt 
viſionary when it was delivered in the firſt edition. 
Wie have the ſnisfaftim now to ſe it univerſally ap- 
proved, and pretty generally adopted. 
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under that form of government.“ I will not di(- 
ſemble, that the diſcipline of ſome of the reformed 
churches, ſeems better calculated to impreſs upon 
the mind thoſe diſpoſitions, which a friend to free- 
dom might wiſh to improve and cheriſh, The phi- 
loſopher, who delivers the plan of an imaginary 
republic, would be authorized to ſelect his national 
religion from amongſt them. This is not our ob- 
jet; we are not to conſider what arrangement 
ſhould be made, if the land were to be colonized 
anew; or- what deſcription of people would, 
in a new ſettlement, be moſt likely to deliver to 
their children a vigorous ſpirit of liberty, and to 
perpetuate a ſalutary ſyſtem of equal privilege. 
We are to enquire how the materials we have at 
hand may be moſt ſerviceably employed in the 
edifice of conſtitution, we are deſirous to erect ; 
the nature of things is not to be altered. The ex- 
perience of a century proves that violence cannot 
change the temper of men, or their opinions, 0 
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* [t has been alledged that the Church of Rome is 
intolerant. But religious intolerance, like the evils 
of government, here touched on, does not enter 
into the character of any people. It has been the af 
of the Sovereign and lis adviſers ; men wh? ever pur- 
ſue their own inlereſts, and who in this, as in the other 
parts of their adminiſtration, hold in view ſome per- 
{onal or temporary advantage. It is no more charge- 
all: to the account of the people than the very deſpotiſin 
unter which they ſuffer. Few are the communities in 
which the people are heard by their men voice, and 
enabled t9 deliver their genuine ſentiments. Such 15 
France at the preſent day; and, al;kough ſome po- 
pular leaders may be. infected with the vice of irre- 
ligion, the maſs of the French people are Roman Ca- 
tholics, and never was any meaſure more univerſally 
acceptable than this of univerſal toltration. 
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the country then to be harraſſed, becauſe a large 
proportion of the inhabitants cannot be prevailed 
on to give up tranſubſtantiation and purgatory, 
their reſpect for ſaints, and reverence of images? 
But why do we ſo often hear of the incompa- 
tibility of popery with freedom? We have the 
experience of ancient and modern times to prove, 
that the religion of the church of Rome by no 
means ſtifles the voice of nature, which calls for 
liberty, the divinity that ſtirs within us, to ſay we 
ſhould be free. With this evidence before us, when 
it is admitted that the forms of the church of 
Rome are the leaſt conſonant to a democratic ſpi- 
rit, the argument only proves that ſo natural to 
man is the love of liberty, that it cannot by any 
biaſs, how ſtrong ſoever be controuled, or perverted. 
Although defirous to maintain the ſtricteſt decorum, 
with regard to the eſtabliſhment, and to treat of 
what concerns it with cautious tenderneſs; we 
are led into a compariſon no way favourable to 
reformed epiſcopacy ; it is the contraſt of the ob- 
ligations, which the conſtitution has to the Church 
of Rome; and the merits which the preſent Church 
dominant may plead, when called by the genius 
of Britain to account for its ſtewardſhip, It is 
ſtrange that the partizans of the eſtabliſhment can 
ever allude to a religion of freedom; if ſuch is 
neceſſary, it cannot be the church of Ireland, nor 
any other that conſecrates an hierarchy ; it muſt be 
Preſbyterianiſm, Socinianiſm, Independants; it 
muſt be Diſſent, in ſome of its wildeſt ſhapes, and 
moſt eccentric modifications. To the general body 
of Diſſenters the debt of the conſtitution is im- 
menſe; we owe to them that the labours of paſt 
times were not effaced ; that the noble Saxon edifice 
of the conſtitution was not levelied; we owe to 
them the awful ſpectacle of democratic juſtice, a 
culprit King, and an accuſing people. Of nearly 
equal magnitude are the ſervices rendered by the 
Roman Catholics, they gave the text, the bold com 
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ment iſſued from the ſchool of Calvin. In ages 
of popery we obtained our Magna Charta, our 
trial by jury, our repreſentation in parliament, our 
right of popular impeachment. The Roman Ca— 
tholics drew the outlines of liberty; many cf its 
nobleſt features aroſe under their pencil; the maſ- 
terly hand of Preſbyterianiſm retouched the piece, 
revived ſome faded lineaments; and gave to the 
countenance an air of young and animated energy. 
We can ſcarcely allow to the Church of England 
the credit of retaining what it accidentally had ac- 
quired, without the ſtrong curb of the ſectarics, 
paſſive obedience, had at this hour been the cur- 
rent loyalty of theſe iſlands. It was the language 
of prelates, it was inculcated in pulpits, it was 
ſanctioned by univerſities. During the reign of po- 
pery, reſiſtance, we may preſume, was taught, for it 
undoubtedly was practiſed. The evidence of hiſtory 
15 certainly againſt the preſent eſtabliſhment ; but 
it is not too late to retrieve its character, much 


remains to be done ere the the conſtitution of Irec- 


land ſhall attain perfection. Let the church co- 
operate in the meaſures which are calculated to 
promote the general welfare of the nation. Happy 
ſhould we be to ſee this charge of indolent ac- 
quieſcence, refuted by ſuch unqueſtionable teſti- 
mony ; and to be able to thank the eſtabliſhment, 
any of theſe great deſigns were accompliſhed, to 
which the people of Ireland direct their views with 
anxious expectation.“ 
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* There is at this day a Proteſtant Prelate, whoſe 
exemplary and conciliating conduct has endeared him 10 
the Iriſh people. The inſtance is rare, not unprecedented, 
The good Biſhop Bedel lived amidſt the bl:ſſings, and 
died amidſt the tears of the Iriſh Catholics, 
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It is not ſtrange that the animoſity of party ſhould 
{till prevail in Ireland. It is the duty of every 
good man to lament the evil; it is the duty of 
thoſe who have been enabled to rite ſuperior to the 
abſurd antipathy to expoſe its weakneſs, and its 
tendency. We are not above the third in deſcent 
from the exaſperated foes who contended at the 
Boyne and Aughrim; and the Apoſtles of Freedom, 
who bleſſed us with conſtitution and commerce, 
have not been able to expel the viper prejudice, 
which had fattened and ſwoln in that ſeaſon of ca- 
lamity. The greater number ſeem to have at- 
tached ſome unaccountable fancy of their own to 
the expreſſion, Freedom, as if to brow-beat Pa- 
piſts were the only privilege worth contending for. 
As members of the ſtate, the Roman Catholics are 
intitled to privileges; they are additionally ſo as 
good citizens poſſeſſing a ſtake in the country; yet, 
when the claim is mentioned, an alarm riſes, as if 
it were not a requeſt timidly urged, and by ſuitors 
who have ſcarcely influence to obtain an hearing, 
but a general and ſudden transfer of power, pa- 
tronage and property from the hands which now 
poſſeſs them. If they are told of the benefits of 
equal freedom, of an extinction of parties, and 
men co-operating to one general purpoſe, the proſ- 
perity of their country, and of the empire, they 
come forward with that monſter in politics, ei 
Proteftant government, long a favourite appellation, 
and which, if any idea is conveyed by the term, 
muſt be underſtood ta expreſs what the moſt com- 
mon obſervation and vulgar intelle& can refute, 
that the intereſt of the country is better conſulted 
by permitting the aſcendant of an oligarchy to 
prevail in it. No idea is more prevalent or more 
falſe, than that the revolut'on produced to Ireland 
the double advantage of relieving it from deſpotiſm 
in religion and politics; the fact is, that under 
King James the Iriſh contended for their _— 
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If he had ſucceeded, a free conſtitution was guar- 
ranteed to their country; the eſtabliſhmcnt of a bad 
ſyſtem of government was the effect of his over- 
throw. Never could any age or nation boaſt a more 
honourable band of Patriots, than the men who at 
that period took a lead in Iriſh politics. They 
clearly diſcerned, and honourably purſued the inte- 
reſts of their country. Let us coolly inveſtigate 
their conduct ; and if meaſures, not men, are to obtain 
approbation, we ſhall find the merits of the Iriſh Ro- 
man Catholics far from inconſiderable, and not the 
leſs conſpicuous, when contraſted with the ſhameſul 
dereliction of their country's rights, by the friends 
of freedom who came after. When they engaged 
in the party of King James, the Iriſh Roman Ca- 
tholics acted with a public ſpirited regard for 
the national intereſt, Even in England the ſettle- 
ment of the crown was difficult and delicate ; ſome 
of the moſt ſtrenyous for correcting abuſes heſi- 
tated at the bold infringement of hereditary ſuc- 
ceſſion; ſome of the moſt virtuous men in the na- 
tion refuſed concurrence or even aſſent to it. If in 
a lettered country, among the luminaries of Eu- 
rope, the queſtion was pronounced full of hazard 
and perplexity, what muſt it have been, where the 
ſword was ſtill the only arbiter of right and wrong ? 
where abſtruſe political reaſoning had never been 
touched on; nor mention made of the metaphyſic 
rules by which at this day all great deciſions are re- 
gulated : But the Repreſentatives of the Iriſh na- 
tion did not ſimply commit themſelves upon a bar- 
ren ſpeculation. - InſtinQtive loyalty, that amiable 
abſurdity, which never warmed a heart inacceſſible 
to noble virtues, attracted the people to the ſtand- 
ard of a forlorn monarch, firſt of the blood royal, 
who for ages had appeared amongſt them. The 
chiefs were not drawn by impulſe to the field; in 
England, they ſaw a ſettled policy. to depreſs their 
country ; it was immaterial whether James —_— 
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ed well or ill of his Britiſh ſubjects, whilſt unwil- 
ling to make common cauſe, England unqueſti- 
onably deſerved ill of us. Aſſembled in Parliament, 
with all conſtitutional ſolemnity, the Iriſh ſtipulated, 
as the price of their aſſiſtance, for a complete char- 
ter of legiſlative independance, and commercial 
freedom. That they were not ſupple courtiers, we 
have the evidence of James himſelf. ©* Commons, 
he exclaimed, © are every where the ſame,” when 
they boldly queſtioned his prerogative, and cen- 
{ured his favourite Melfort. If they had been wil- 
ling to conſult their private intereſts, they might 
have obtained from William, enviable conditions of 
perſonal immunity and religious toleration; the 
temper of that Prince diſpoſed him to mildneſs; 
and circumſtanced as he then was, a cruſade of re- 
ligion was far from deſirable. Theſe are the per- 
ſons, whom it is faſhionable to depreciate, and up- 
on whoſe ſuppoſed predilection for arbitrary go- 
vernment, a very ſerious accuſation againſt the Ro- 
man Catholics is grounded. This is the band of pa- 
triots, whoſe acts were annulled, whoſe honours were 
cancelled, and whoſe names were vilified by the aſ- 
ſembly, which expelled Molyneux, and condemned 
to the flames his caſe of Ireland. Upon this pile 
periſhed the Phœnix liberty, entombed for a cen- 
tury, it has again revived among us; ſhall we by 
our bickerings diſguſt the lovely ſtranger, and ſcare 
it back by the view of our unworthy jealouſies into 
its urn. | 

It is not for us at this day to lament the event of that 
conflict ; we ſhould diſcriminate between that, which is 
the advantage of the Empire, and of a particular 
part — to follow a diſtinct intereſt. I apo- 


logize not for King James, but for thoſe who 
were well authorized to turn his misfortunes, nay, 
his vices and his crimes, to the profit of their coun- 
try. Ireland is now admitted into a partnerſhip 
in that conſtitution, which wanted to perfect — 
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the correction and example of a revolution. But 
the Roman Catholics of the laſt century, poſſeſſed 
not the gift of ſecond ſight; they could not foreſee, 
that a complication of fortuitous events, ſhould in 
the lapſe of a century, unfold to poſterity the proſ- 
pect of a ſyſtem of liberty, far ſuperior to what 
was at that day attainable. That golden opportu- 
nity ſhould again return, that lucky crifis, in the 
affairs of nations, as of individuals, which if ſuf- 
fered to elapſe, is to be recovered with fo much 
difficulty. They had no Merlin to predict, that the 
ſeaſon of emergency, when the aid of every virtue, 
and of every talent was requiſite, ſhould be bleſſed 
with a rich harveſt of exalted characters; men, 
whom no difficulty could diſcourage, no peril inti- 
midate; whom corruption, flattery or influence could 
never deturn from their ſteady purpoſe; men, to 
whoſe moderation their country is not leſs indebted 
than to their intrepidity, their wiſdom and their 
eloquence ; by the effect of whoſe healing counſels 
we can contemplate with ſatisfaction, that Liberty, 
of which the triumph in other countries is marked 
with havoc and deſolation, marched in Ireland with 
bloodleſs and peaceable ovation to her throne. We 
have ſeen this fortunate æra, whilſt England, as ſhe 
then did, treats us with fraternal affection, we 
glory in the common name of Briton, But little 
eſtimable is he, in whoſe breaſt the duty he owes 
his country does not riſe ſuperior to every more re- 
mote obligation; who would not, if driven by 
wicked men to the melancholy neceſſity of reſiſt- 
ance, imitate the example of our ill-fated prede- 
ceſſors, and cauſe even the proudeſt diſtinctions to 
merge in the {till more fond and endearing appel- 
lation of Iriſhman. 

The next objection, that which ſuppoſes the te- 
nures of property in Ireland, not ſufficiently con- 
firmed, although ſpeciouſly produced, and well 
calculated for its object, to ſow diſſenſion, and ex- 
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cite alarm, is not better fortified againſt inveſtiga- 
tion, It is refuted by every deed of mortgage and 
conveyance, which has been paſſed in Ireland fince 
the Reſtoration, It is even hardly to be ſuppoſed 
that a perſon in high ſtation, who gave not a little 
weight to the aſſertion, could have been ſerious. 
If he was, he muſt have admitted his immediate an- 
ceſtor to have been a ſimpleton, and ſaid little for 
his own wiſdom in the diſpoſal of his fortune. If 
the landed property of Ireland was not ſzcurely 
held, no man of ſenſe could think to purchaſe or 
ſettle in the country ; it ſhould be conſidered as not 
much better than Turkey, where the Sultan is every 
man's heir; and only as a convenient ſtation for 
procuring wealth, as India is by the ſervants of the 
company ; and Ireland itſelf, by the miniſters of 
paſſage, who occaſionally viſit it. It would indeed 
ſeem that theſe latter gentlemen are the only per- 
ſons who have diſcovered the real ſituation of the 
country. I ſhould ſcarcely expect to receive a ſe- 
rious anſwer from a man, if, whilſt he had within 
his reach the ſolid ſecurity of the Englith funds, 
I ſhould recommend to him to purchaſe in a coun- 
try, of which all the tenures are to be queſtioned, 
when an event the moſt likely and deſirable ſhall 
take place, that the people ſhall become more free, 
and the yeomanry more comfortable. Immediately _ 
at the Reſtoration, when the claims were recent, the 
claimants alive, with their merits, and a vaſt deal 
of power to plead for them, it was found impoſ- 
ſible to diſpoſſeſs the new proprietors. In the par- 
lament held by King James, when the aggrieved 
party was in the plenitude of authority, the mat- 
ter was taken up with delicacy, and moſt cautiouſly 
proceeded on.* There never was in any civilized 
country . 

* It was propoſed by King Fames's Parliament t9 
revive the court of claims, which had been diſcontinued, 
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country an inſtance of a reaſſumption of lands 
long poſſeſſed, or which had been the ſubjeQ of ci- 
vil contracts; is it then poſſible that any man who 


has obſerved the influence of even recently acquired 


property, can be ſerious in his hypotheſis? that after 
a century and half of peaceable poſſeſſion, forti- 
fed in their claim by the long liſt of connexions, 
creditors, tenants, and dependants, the landed in- 
tereſt of Ireland ſhould have ſo little weight that a 
government would attempt, or fo little ſtrength, 
that a government dare attenivt, fo change the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the country, and compliment with their 
ſpoil an handful of neglected beggars.“ 

| But 


40 diſcriminate between thoſe who merited to forfeit for 
their rebellion and the perſons diſpoſſeſſed, by Cromwell ; 
and to reimburſe all the Debenturers whom it ſhould be 
found neceſſary to eject. 

* To my original argument (1ſt edition) on this 
ſubject, I muſt add that the preſent ſettlement 1s 
guaranteed by England, and that on account of 
the abſentee rents, England has juft the ſame in- 
ducements to preſerve the inheritance of the preſent 
landed proprietors, which ſhe has to keep her ſugar 
lands, or any other pilſelſion; the following requi- 
ſites are therefore indiſpenſably neceſſary, that the alte- 
ration ſhould be effefted. Hirſt, That the Roman Ca- 
tholics ſhould have an intereſt to produce this revolution; 
that is, that no men ſhould acquire property under the 
preſent Jeltlement, but. the direft heirs of the ld 
torfetters, Secondly, That they fbou'd became a ma- 
nority of electors. Thirdly, That they fbruld become a 
majority of repreſentatives. Foarthly, Thar the preſent 
peerage ſhould become extinct, or return to the Church 
of Nome. Fythly, That the peers ſhould have an in— 
tereſt in the reaſſumption. Sixth'y, That the King 
ſhould be diſpaſed to ſunction it. Seventhly, That the 
Vugliſb nation, including the alſentees, ſhould be in 
cliued to permit him. It may be neceſſary 10 —_— 

; tha/e 
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But who are to be the actors in this revolution, 
and by what event is it likely to be facilitated? 
By the acquiſition of new power and conſequence 
to the Roman Catholics; that is, men who have 
borne without a murmur, the oppreſſions of a ſevere 
government; are at the inſtant their ſituation 
becomes tolerable, to create a confuſion, which deſ- 
pair could not have prompted ; and to expend 
their ready money on the acquiſition of property, 


without any motive whatever, but that they may 
G | 
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thoſe who are unacquainted with the internal ſtate of 
Ireland, that the firſt three requiſites are as difficult to 
be accompliſhed as the latter ones. Five fixths of the 
Iriſh Catholics hold their property under the act of ſet> 
tlement, either as paſſeſſors of land, mortgagees or cre- 
ditors; and not one in a thouſand repreſents a forfeit- 
ing family. The Roman Catholic property of Ireland, 
both real and perſonal, is fo far inferior to that of Pro- 
teſtants, that in order tn give the former an electioneer- 
ing influence, it would require ſome centuries during 
which Proteſtants alone ſhould alienate, and Catholics 
alone have the opportunity of acquiring. This extends 
but to counties and free cities; the boroughs are then 
to be gained, a work of more centuries. It would fur- 
niſh matter for a curious ſpeculation to conſider what 
new interpretation of the goſpel might ariſe in that 
ſpice of time 1» ſuperſede the preſent diſtinctions. 
It m iy alſo be neceſſary to acquaint the ſume claſs of 
readers, that thoſs Catholics who have purchſed under 
the lite mitigation of this tyranny, have indi/criminately 
expended their money on old and new titles, and what 
proves to demonſtration, that the titles are unqueſtion- 
able, the lands acquired under the forfeitures of the 
laſt century bring at market the ſame price as the grants 
of Henry the Second, the oldeſt titles known in Ireland. 
Indeed on the purchaſe of an eſtate, no man enquires 
whether the tenure is by the act of ſettlement, or prior 
to that period, 
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be able to caſt it into a ſcramble, to be ſeized at 
random, by the moſt fortunate and enterprizing. 
I can ſee no method, by which the Roman Catholics 
can in this country acquire influence, or pro- 
perty, unleſs under the preſent ſettlement; and 
they mult be more enthuſiaſtic in their notions of 
right, than any people whom hiſtory has recorded ; 
if, after having obtained independence by the ordi- 
nary means, they would embark in the ſea of civil 
commotion ; and not prefer rather to enjoy the 
eaſe and certain property they poſſeſs, than unſettle 
the entire nation, for what is likely to become the 
emolument of another, It is not, I preſume, to be 
underſtood, that every man, whom accident or par- 
ſimony has brought to the poſſeſſion of wealth, 
muſt, becauſe he profeſſes their religion, have of 
conſequence a direct claim of inheritance under 
the old forfeitors. If ſuch an opinion prevails, 
it is erroneous. The vanity of many new fami- 
lies may be ſoothed by an attempt to trace their 
lineage to this venerable ſtock. But there certainly 
are not at this moment, five hundred Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, who, if a court of claims was 
eſtabliſhed, could by authentic document fatisfy 
their judges, that a patrimony, except for the 
accident of forfeiture, ought to have devolved upon 
them. Many of theſe ſuffering families have lan- 
guiſhed in want, and pined into oblivion. Many 
ſought refuge with their unhappy leader at the 
Revolution; others have conformed to the eſtabliſh- 
ment, and conſtitute at preſent a very diſtin- 
4 portion of the Church of Ireland. Theſe, 

hope, as the law entertains no jealouſy of them, 
are not to be counted againſt the Roman Catholics. 
I am aſhamed to have dwelt ſo long on a frivolons 
objection, which ſuppoſes that it requires but the 
interference 


— 
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* Some of this deſcription are among the ſlreuuous 
oppyſers of that great national queſtion, ibe Catholic 


emancipalion, 
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interference of a few powerful chiefs, to change the 
property of a country. The claim of the Iriſh for- 
feitors is at this day chimerical and antiquated. 
Our grandfathers do not recollect the change, our 
fathers found the iſland ſettled in tranquillity ; and 
all the ſolemn laws and compacts of our ſtate, muſt 
be but as tranſitory, and ineffectual ſhadows, in the 
eyes of him, who ſuppoſes this ſettlement may be 
violated. The preſent land-holders of Ireland may 
reſt at eaſe ; they have as little reaſon to apprehend 
diſturbance from the old proprietors, as from theſe 
ſtill prior occupants of the ſoil, the wolf dogs. 


G2 CHAP. 
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The Eftabliſpment. 


TEE effects of the propoſed repeal, on the in- 
tereſts of the eſtabliſned Church, deſerve a diſtinct 
conſideration. I will not ſay, reaſoning on the ab- 
ſtract queſtion of right, that any eſtabliſhment ought 
to be ſet in competition, with the intereſts of a peo- 
ple; it would certainly be juſt to render to every man, 
that which belongs to him; and leave to heaven, 
whom they profeſs to honour, the care and ſecurity 
of religious eſtabliſhment. But paſſion and intereſt 
ſway more in ſociety, than rules of abſtract juſtice, 
We cannot expect that men having in their hands 
the power to confer kindneſs, or offer injury, will 
refrain from the one, or preſent the other, unleſs 
the act to their own concerns, be proved advanta- 
geous, or at leaſt indifferent. It is reaſonable on 
the ſubject of this demand to quiet the alarm of the 
Clergy , and the more fo, as the taſk of giving ſatiſ- 
faction is by no means difficult, Far from ſup- 
poſing it unſafe for the Clergy of this, or any other 
| eſtabliſhed Church, that the ſubordinate ſects ſhould 
enjoy the moſt perfect liberty; I would recommend 
it as a meaſure of correct and ſagacious policy to 
remove every diſqualification, by which the great 
body of the people is affected. For the mere pre- 
eminence of eccleſiaſtics, none but bigots will con- 
tend, and theſe in numbers too inconſiderable to 
excite apprehenſion. But where the more ſolid 
advantages of ſociety are withheld ; where men are 
provoked by idle experiments on their pride, or 
their patience, the moſt moderate will be induced » 
make 
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make common cauſe, and an haughty hierarchy 
will be ſometimes levelled, in a common fl:ughter 
of oppreſſive pretenſions. In the preſent ſtate af 
Europe, whilſt there occur ſo many inducements 
to ſpeculation, whilſt the public mind is ſo ripe for 
enquiry, unleſs the free preſs, and parltamentary 
conſtitution be abrogated in Ireland, the Roman 
Catholics muſt perceive, that by poſſeſſing rhe ad- 
vantages and immunities of a Britiſh ſubject, they 
ſhould become more reipected, more ſecure, and 
more happy. If they enquire, why is this condition 
denied to them? and learn that the eſtabliſhmcnt 
1s the author of their degradation. That they ſuffer 
an unjuſt, and unqualified disfranchiſement, merely 
becauſe the favoured religion chuſes to indulge in 
ill founded apprehenſions, and inflicts this pe 
nalty, leſt it might be incommoded by their free- 
dom. They muſt neceſſarily confound in common 
antipathy, the evil, and the cauſe of it. Great allow- 
ances are to be made for the anxiety of the Clergy ; 
it is natural, that thoſe who hold property, ſhould 
cautiouſly weigh whatever is repreſented to inter- 
fere with their poſſeſſions; on no other occaſion are 
the feelings of men ſo exquiſitely alive, nor do we 
recoil from the rude touch of reform, with more 
ſenſitive irritability. But, let us entreat the body 
of Iriſh eccleſiaſtics to proceed one ſtep further, 
and to enquire from their quick ſenſibility, whether 
he who enjoys wealth, does not feel an earneſtneſs 
to retain it? the anſwer will probably be in the affir- 
mative, and they will be convinced by the moſt deci- 
ſive evidence, the teſtimony of their ſenſes, that even 
in the cauſe of the Church, a Roman Catholic, unleſs he 
is more attached to his religion than they are, is very 
little likely to endanger his fortune. It is not I pre- 
ſume, by a wiſh, or magic incantation that an eſtab- 
liſhment, fenced by laws, and upheld by power, is » 
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be ſubverted. The Church of Ireland is defended by 
a large over- proportion of the property of the 
nation, which is in the poſſeſſion of its zealous 
votaries; it is guaranteed by England, and pro- 
tected by the jealouſy of all deſcriptions of Proteſ- 
tants, who would certainly combine to prevent a 
tranſlation of power to the Roman hierarchy. 
They who attack this well ſecured eſtabliſhment, 
muſt diſpoſe themſelves to encounter a formidable 
oppoſition, the Proteſtants of Ireland, backed by 
the unanimous concurrence of Great Britain. And 
who, let me aſk, are theſe frantic Papiſts, who, 
if they enjoy the comforts of life, and a competent 
ſhare in the beſt government exiſting, will commit 
their fortunes and lives, the hopes of their children, 
and proſperity of their country on the event of a 
filly conflict for tithes and biſhoprics ? The natural 
ſtrength of the Catholics has been over-borne for a 
century, and the powers which have ſo long depreſſed 
it, are ſtill competent to produce the fame effect. When 
itis alledged, that if reſtored to the privileges of free 
citizens, they would not ſubmit to the precedency. 
of the eftabliſhed Church; we argue as if their 
propenſity to commotion was to increaſe, in pro- 
portion as their motives were removed, and that 
they ſhould begin to diſturb the public tranquillity, 
merely becauſe they had an additional intereſt to 
preſerve it. The hypotheſis is exactly this, that 
men, who already have been forced to fubmit to 
every ſpecics of privation, ſhould arm at the 
inſtant all inducement to hoſtility had ceafed, and 
fy madly from the banquet of freedom, to which 
they had been invited, into an enterprize, calculated 
valy to gratify their vanity. 

1 will not tuppoſe the Roman Catholics fo widely 
to differ from the reſt of men, that they would not 
with, if a with could effect the purpoſe, to fee their 
own party prevail, and their own hturgy univer- 
ſally attended to. I know, that in the character of 
ihat fect, there enters no ftronger diſpoſition, than 
that 
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that of reverence to their Clergy z; and that many 
articles, both of doctrine, and diſcipline, have a 
tendency to confirm this ſentiment. When I aſſert 
that the abolition of the Popery laws can not affect 
the eſtabliſhment, I do not ground my argument 
on any ſuppoſed forbearance of the Roman Catho- 
lies, ſuch preſumption mutt be either weak, or diſin- 
genuous, I reaſon on the utter impollibility, 
that any attempt againſt the eſtabliſhment ſhould 
prove ſucceſsful. In order that an alteration 
ſhould be effected, it muſt, as before, come 
recommended by England ; or Ireland, in point 
of number and territorial influence muſt nearly 
be unanimous. When five-ſixths of the land- 
holders were rigid Roman Catholics; in. defiance of 
the moſt ſtrenuous oppoſition, the Engliſh liturgy 
was introduced, the old Clergy ejected, and the re- 
formation triumphantly eſtabliſhed. Nay, more, 
aided by England, the Proteſtants, at that time in- 
truders, were enabled to rob their adverſaries of 
power and of privilege, and to deface every trait 
which might denote their lineage from a free 
people. When freedom and property were the 
ſtake, you buffeted them at your fancy; and now 
when the riſk is only of precedence, for which 
none but perſons of weak capacity would expoſe 
themſelves ; as if conſcious that religion was not 
ſufficient to create diſcontent, we caſt ambition 
and intcreſt into the ſcale, we fetter down our vi- 
gorous and youthful country, ſoaring with an eagle 
wing into the boldeit flights of aggrandizement, 
and purſuing with an eagle eye the animating ſun 
of freedom ; and for what ? for a viſion of danger, 
to be realized but in the remote lapſe of centuries, 
and by a coincidence of events chimerical even 
in proſpect, that England ſhould be reconciled to 
the See of Rome, and the race of Iriſh Proteſtants 
extinct or beggared. With equal juſtice, and much 
ſounder policy, our legiſlature ſhould extend its 

care 
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care to the dominion of Saints, and provide for the 
fecurity of Proteſtantiſm in the milenium. Similar 
arguments were ufed to elude the repeal of thoſe 
ſcandalous ſtatutes which ſcarcely left to us the 
benefit of air and water. They were advanced alike 
when it was propoſed to repeal the teſt act. On both 
occaſions the nation was warned againſt the dangers 
of rivalſhip; on both occaſions the caution was treat- 
ed with contempt, and the country has proſpered un- 
der the ſalutary meaſures which were adopted. By 
this conſideration the advocates of intolerance might 
be induced to relax ſomewhat of their oppoſition. 
Nothwithſtanding every apprehenſion, the reform- 
ed Diſſenters are not at this day more powerful 
than they were fourteen years back; and if dan- 
ger could be apprehended from any, it muſt rather 
have been from the Preſbyterians; they have a 
powerful party in England and Scotland at their 
fide unanimous. The Roman Catholics, unlefs 
they can influence Saints and Martyrs in their cauſe, 
ſeem little likely to procure auxiliaries. If the 
Church of Ireland wiſhes to rival the Romiſh Clergy 
in popularity, it ought to commence by proofs of 
condeſcenſion : Certain it is, that he who poſſeſſes 
pre-eminence and authority, if he bear the one with 
meekneſs, and exerciſe the other in clemency, 
ſtarts in the competition with infinite advantages. 
A conſequence directly contrary may be expected 
to enſue, where pre- eminence is haughtily maintain- 
ed, and ſuperiority wielded as a rod of iron. Hence 
in every country the difinclination of ſubordinate 
ects to the Church dominant, a diſinélination which 
miſtating facts, and miſapplying experience, we 
uſually attribute to the motives of diſſent, not to 
the circumſtances to which diſſent gives origin. 

I have, I hope, been very explicit in my proofs; 
that the eſtabliſhed church can have no advantage 


in promoting the continuance of theſe ſtatutes. 
| In 
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In the days of moſt extravagant enthuſiaſm, ne- 
ver did the bare intereſts of the clergy draw any 
deſcription of religioniſts into competition with 
their rulers. . I proceed further to prove that it is 
the duty of the eſtabliſhed hierarchy, as it tenders 
what it muſt ſuppoſe the cauſe of truth, to ſet an 
example to the univerſe of unlimited toleration. 
Every argument which can be uſed to juſtify the 
coercion of Roman Catholics in this country, may 
be equally applied to its own caſe in a nation ad- 
hering to the Church of Rome, or to any other 
ſyſtem of religious worſhip. The ſafety of eſtab- 
liſnments, if once admitted to depend on perſecu- 
tion, may be alledged as a pretext, for the inqui- 
ſition, or any meaſure of ſeverity, the diſcretion of 
a legiſlature ſhall think convenient; what is then 
the immediate conſequence of their obſtinacy ! they 
warrant the perſecution of every Proteſtant in Eu- 
rope. There are thoſe who affect the oſtentatious 
title of patrons and defenders of the Church of Ire- 
land; if ſuch perſons feel that the doctrines they 
ſo warmly eſpouſe bear the evidence of truth, why 
not commence the glorious work of toleration ; they 
by doing ſo, unbar to their doctrines the gates of 
every nation, and clear the way for the admiſſion 
of true religion into the countries in which it 1s 
prohibited. They will remove from the church, to 
which they profeſs attachment, an imputation that 
muſt ever be affixed in the minds of plain ob- 
ſervers, that force is a ſubſtitute employed to ſupply 
the dearth of argument; and that if any more 
happy expedient could be ufed to produce convic- 
tion, they ſhould not propagate their doctrines by 
pecuniary rewards and puniſhments. Such language 
certainly cannot in the preſent form of things be 
reprehended ; it is encouraged by the laws of Ire- 
land. It has been encouraged by zealots, who have 
yentured to declare, that although the firſt convert 

might 
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might be not ſincere in his profeſſions, his poſterity 
will at length be confirmed in the opinions of the 
reformation. Will the national clergy ſubmit to 
this imputation ; that, unlike the primitive church, of 
which the ſeed was the blood of Martyrs, the foun- 
dation of the church of Ireland ſhould be laid in hy- 
pocriſy, and that it requires two or three generations 
of prevarication, and apoſtacy, to procure to the 
land the bleſſing of a good Proteſtant ? 
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Of the dangers to the conſlitution from the Popery 
Laws, and the general impropriety in a free ſtate of 
. ſuch reſtrictions. 


RrasoxinG on the Popery Laws with a refe- 
rence to the conſtitution, a capital objection pre- 
ſents itſelf : In every free ſtate the ſupreme ma- 
giſtrate is the object of jealouſy; his powers of 
action are more concentrated, his intereſt in the 
ruin of freedom more immediate. The patriot 
ſtateſman marks his conduct with vigilance, dexte- 
rouſly purſues the ſecret motives of action, and 
exerts the utmoſt activity to counteract his enter- 
prizes; but in this inſtance, the ſyſtem of controuls 
is inverted. , The check is impoſed upon the peo- 
ple for the advantage of the Monarch, not upon 
the Sovereign in behalf of the people. 

There never exiſted a country in which an high 
democratic ſpirit among the people was more ne- 
ceſſary than in Ireland; we have to contend not 
alone with the influence and prerogative of the 
crown, which naturally are great; our executive go- 
vernment is managed under the direction of thoſe, 
who conduct the buſineſs of a more powerful na- 
tion, If competition occurs, England, as more im- 
portant to the common miniſter, will be preferred. 
In every caſe, as remote from his concerns, and, 
as not including the objects of his hopes and fears, 
we ſhall be leſs attended to; we have moreover to 
guard againſt the jealouſy a commerical people is 
apt to entertain of what is deemed a rival. The 
ſpirit of encroachment that is natural to man, the 


propenſity to domineer that is natural to England. 
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It is not ſufficient to ſecure our liberty by laws; 
laws are but parchment chains without a vigour of 
public character, which renders it dreadful to in- 
fringe them. How has this precept of common rea- 
ſon been complied with; the minds of a great portion 
of the people have been emaſculated. It was natu- 
ral to ſuppoſe that the Engliſh miniſter would tam- 
per with the great, and theſe in turn endeavour to 
debauch the people. The number to be gained is an 
impediment to corruption; if they are but few, the 
means are facilitated. What was the wiſdom of 
Ireland, when it was our duty to ſend round every 
neighbouring coaſt to enquire, who was willing to 
take a ſhare in the ſupport of our liberty, by ac- 
cepting the elective franchiſe? We, as if to remove 
every obſtacle to corruption, limited the right of 
voting to about one-tenth of the inhabitants, and 
theſe ſo cantoned that they do not produce the ef- 
fect of one-fiftieth. 

Indeed, ſo repugnant to the genius and principles 
of Liberty are theſe reſtrictions, that, to a perſon 
who conſiders the Iriſh nation anxious to retain li- 
berty, every article muſt appear an act of infatua- 
tion. If it were poſſible that a race of beings could 
exiſt, debaſed, degenerate, and ſo unlike the com- 
mon character of man, as to deem the regulation of 
their own actions a toil, and ſhould ſyſtematically 
Prefer to hold their lives and fortunes from the 
caprice of a monarch, rather than by the liberal ſe- 
curity which the Britiſh conſtitution offers ; if we 
could ſuppoſe that any climate, manners, or inſtitu- 
tions, could thus warp, and pervert the human 
mind from its accuſtomed tenor of thought and 
action, and that this vilified order of wretches were 
the Roman Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland; 
an alien obſerver, indifferent in the choice of par- 
ties, would thus be induced to deſcribe and reaſon 
on this part of our government. On the Britiſh 
iflands, the favour of heaven has beſtowed the beſt 
government, 
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government, and the moſt perfect ſyſtem of civil 
liberty, which has yet been eſtabliſhed. Of this 
invaluable boon the poſſeſſors are juſtly tenacious. 
It is the ſtrength, and ornament of their country. 
A doubt has ariſen whether one deſcription of citi- 
zens are in this cauſe alike zealous as their fellows, 
without examining the merits of the charge, by the 
moſt obvious evidences ; without conſidering whe- 
ther it is admitted by their profeſſions, juſtified by 
their intereſts, or corroborated by their paſſions. A 
ſentence of degradation is awarded, the moſt rigo- 
rous doom a nation can denounce. Heedleſs of the 
general character of man, placable by kindneſs, 
unaccommodating under harſh exertions of autho- 
rity, it is not endeavoured by conciliatory methods 
to change their perverſe nature; but they are alie- 
nated ſtill more, by being abſolutely deprived of 
every inducement to repentance. In a limited 
monarchy, the Sovereign is an object of attention 
and miſtruſt, yet to his cuſtody do they commit 
theſe formidable culprits ; thus facilitating to him 
the means of influence, and extending the connex- 
jon of intercourſe and dependance. Upon the 
eaſieſt terms, ſimply by abſtaining from injury, an 
aſpiring Monarch may at any time ingratiate him- 
ſelf with this numerous body. An oſtentatious pa- 
rade of clemency binds them to his cauſe by af- 
fection and intereſt. Thus, of every mode that 
could be deviſed for managing a people ſuſpected 
of diſaffection, the moſt improper was adopted; 
they are permitted to acquire the influence of wealth, 
and almoſt enjoined to direct that important engine 
againſt the liberties of their country ; they are in a 
free ſtate marked out as improper guardians of the 
Public welfare. Is it then ſurprizing that they want 
ardour to ſupport that freedom, from any partici- 
pation in which they are ſedulouſly excluded? The 
cauſe of aſtoniſhment ſhould rather be, that no 
ſovereign has yet appeared ſo criminally bold * to 
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ſeize ths dangerous inſtrument of influence, and 
wield it with effect againſt the liberties of his coun- 
try. But let the people of Ireland beware, there 
are many inducements to undermine their rights, 
and they have no reaſon to ſuppoſe that there will 
he wanting agents and adviſers for ſuch a meaſure. 
Competition for the crown has long ceaſed; already 
the relation between the ſovereign and people is 
eſſentially altered. Theſe are facts within our own 
memory, which ſufficiently prove that the reigning 
family are not conſidered utterly dependant on the 
uſual ſupporters of their greatneſs. Thanks to the 
virtues of thoſe by whom we are likely to be go- 
verned, we can indulge the pleaſing viſion of a 
patriot reign, Such dangers are remote, but not 
Impoſible. No royal family would deem the com- 
pariſon degrading, to hear that a ſpirit like that of 
Lewis XIV. reſtleſs, haughty, enterpriſing and am- 
bitious, may animate ſome of their poſterity; and 1 
know of no ſecurity to the ſtate that the deep, ju- 
dictous policy cf Richelieu, may not ſucceſsfully be 
imitated by future miniſters, 

It would not be an ill-grounded ſuppoſition, if 
ſuch a perſon proceeded ſtill further, to conſider 
the popery laws as a ſyſtem deviſed, to prepare for 
abſolute monarchy. Certainly every intereſt and 
every paſſion of the Roman Catholics ought, if 
their paſſions and intereſts have a common opera- 
tion, to lead them to co-opzrate in ſuch an eſtab- 
Iiſkment. Their intereſt, for enjoying no common 
benefit of a free conſtitution, they can have no 
common concern to promote it, and in the univer- 
ſal debaſement of deſpotiſm, they could expect 
more impartial attentions. Their paſſions, it is the 
nature of man, to reſiſt dominion, to deſire equality; 
ihe ſuſpicions muſt ever expect to be reluctantly 
ſerved, want of confidence diminiſhes the anxiety 
to deforve it. In the political, not leſs than in the 
moral world, to infringe on reputation is ſevere, 
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and brings with it a neceſſary conſequence, depravity. 
I have touched before on the injuſtice, it is my pro- 
vince here tv remark the impolicy of ſuch ſuſpi- 
cion ; indeed throughout this entire ſyſtem theſe 
defects go hand in hand, want of common juſtice 
is blended with want of common prudence. If the 
Roman Catholics were ſuch as they have been re- 
preſented, incorrigibly culpable in their political 
opinions and attachments, the bonds impoſed are 
inſufficient for the ſecurity of the ſtate; they ſhould 
not be fettered, but exterminated. If hberty 1s to be 
preſerved, a bleſſing fondly cheriſhed, and pur- 
chaſed with ſo much hazard, the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland are too ſtrong or too weak, poſſeſſed of 
too much ſtrength, if they are to be deemed ene- 
mies; far too feeble, if to be expected as auxili- 
aries ; every argument urged againſt them applies 
with more efficacy to a ſentence of univerſal maſ- 
ſacre. Reputation rewards the labour of the gene- 
rous mind, and encourages the lukewarm to praiſe- 
worthy actions. It ſhould not on trivial or frivolous 
pretexts be withheld, and men ſolemnly and pub- 
licly proclaimed objects of miſtruſt to their fellow 
citizens. If attachment is precarious, theſe are not 
the means of conciliation, nor is it thus fidelity is 
to be recalled when it wavers. Conſult the common 
Occurrences of life; the tale of calamity, in which 
all the woes, and all the arrogance of men are re- 
corded, you will there learn what an awful ſentence 
is that, which infringes upon a good name; how 
frequently if accident, or trivial ſins againſt eſtab- 
liſhed order, expoſe the amiable and innocent to 
the judgment of the world, and to the bitter ſen- 
tence of excluſion, ſo often uttered at that haughty 
tribunal; even they, degraded in their own and in 
the public eſtimation, and thus deprived of the 
ſtrongeſt incentive to good conduct, fink into the 
debaſement which malevolence had prepared for 
them. In this obſervation there is enough of man's 
general 
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general character to juſtify the application to poli- 
tical as well as — conduct. 

There is another laudable prepoſſeſſion to which 
perhaps ſtill more than to the ſenſe of ſname, we 
may confide our preſervation. That ſelf- import- 
ance which attaches to every individual of a free 
ſtate; that ſenſe of honour, and ſhame of derelic- 
tion, which holds the centinel to his poſt ; which 
confirms the virtue, and even invigorates the in- 
duftry of a free people; I need not ſeek recondite 
evidence to ſupport this fact, that man thrives in 
the garden of freedom ; I might cite the authorities 
of travellers, and call to witneſs every perſon who 
has obſerved the difference of manners in the na- 
tions round us. The dejected aſpect of deſpetiſm, 
its gloomy and deſponding viſage, its fluggard air 
and flovenly attire, the contraſt of chearful and 
ſprightly comfort, where the ſtamp of government 
is different ; I ſhall take my proofs from the land 
we live in; it unhappily furniſhes them in ſufficient 
abundance, to evince, that in order completely to 
ſink him in his own opinion, it is not neceſſary 
that a man ſhould feel the laſh of authority, or ſee 
the hand uplifted to inflict it. I illuſtrate my opi- 
n:on by the contraſt of character in the Engliſh and 
Iriſh peaſantry ; of the Engliſh, bold, enterpriſing 
and induſtrious, erect with honeſt pride, and con- 
ſcious independance ; of the Irifh, ſervile, ſpirit- 
leſs and fluggiſh, dragging their chain in hopelets 
deſpondency, and ſubmitting to indignities, which 
give the dominion of their petty tyrants not a little 
the reſemblance of a gang of flaves and their inſo- 
lent overſeer. The Engliſhman, at the approach of 
inſult, or menace of danger, flies into the ſacred 
ſanctuary of juſtice ; it is ever open as the paternal 
manſon to a favourite child; he is not, like the 
wretched cottager of Ireland, rebuffed with the 
contumely of a changeling or an outcaſt, I illuſ- 
trate it {till more by the contraſt of character in the 
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vorth and ſouth of Ireland; of the north, the pa- 
rent of freedom, and nurſe of public ſpirit; from 
which has originated every manly thought, every 
bold exertion, and enlightened principle. Indeed 
in the ſouth, the compariſon may be drawn ſtill 
cloſer z the diſparity i is not more fairly marked be- 
tween any two races of men on earth, than be- 
tween the Proteſtants and Roman Catholics of 
nearly the ſame rank in humble life, not diſtinguiſh- 
ed by any phyſical or moral difference, ſave only 
that the former feel a conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority; 
and that the occaſional exerciſe of the elective fran- 
chiſe contributes to cheriſh and to confirm this ſen- 
timent. I will be told that this right can give but 
ſmall importance. It is true; but yet * theſe little 
things are great to little men ;” it is ſufficient for 
their ſtate in life, and has the full effect upon their 
principles and conduct. 

[ anticipate an objection that will ariſe from the 
ſtate of repreſentation. It will be alledged that the 
means of procuring influence at elections will be fa- 
cilitated, when the diſqualification of religion is re- 
moved, and the number of thoſe increaſed who are ca- 
pable of accepting freeholds. Exactly the reverſe. 
Admitting Roman Catholics to vote at county elec- 
tions, would, in fact, prove a moſt unc xceptionable 
plan of Parliamentary Reform. It 1s the great evil 
of this country, and that which vitiates the entire 
tlyſtem of repreſentation, that the right of ſuffrage 
is not enjoyed by a ſufficient number; in proportion 
as the number of eleQors are limited, the election 
is itſolf leſs free, becauſe men of rank can predo- 
minate more by the weight of their connexions 
and dependants. If this fact needs confirmation, 
you have the evidence in the contraſt of great com- 
mercial cities with ſmall potwalloping boroughs ; the 
Scotch connties have each but few freeholders, and 
ſcarcely in one of them 1s the repreſentative returned 
by any thing like a free choice; on the contrary, wy 
tha 
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the counties of England the electors are numerous, 
the repreſentation is repeatedly altered, and the re- 
preſentative at all times held in awe of his conſtitu- 
ents. By enabling the Roman Catholics to vote, the 
uſe of occaſional freeholders will nearly be aboliſhed. 
It would be a waſte of money to make but few, 
and no fortune could bear the expence of a ſufficient 
number to create any very decided influence. The 
independant Roman Catholics would form an ad- 
mirable recruit to the popular intereſt in counties, 
and the effect of the entire alteration would be to 
render the gentry better landlords; to extend more 
widely the controul of property over power; to 
enliſt a numerous body of; auxiliaries under the ban- 
ners of freedom, and incorporate them with the 
veteran guards and forces of the conſtitution.“ SE 
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* & 1t may appear at firſt fight of little conſequence 
* whether perſons in common ranks of life enjoy any 
fare of political liberty or not. But without 1015 
* there cannot be that perſuaſion of independance, 
* which alone can encourage a man t9 make great ex- 
© ertions. A man who is ſenſible that he is at the 
* diſpoſal of others, over whoſe conduct he has no 
* controul, has always ſome unknown evil to dread. 
* He will be afraid of attracting the notice of his 
* ſuperior, and muſi feel himſelf a mean and degraded 
* being. But a ſenſe of liberty, and knowledge of the 
* laws, by which his conduft muſt be governed, with 
* ſome degree of controul over thoſe who make and ad- 
* miniſter the laws, gives him a conflant feeling of 
* bis dun importance, and leads him to indulge in a 
* free and manly turn of thinking, which makes him 
** greatly ſuperior to what he would have been unf er 
* an arbitrary form of government.” Prieſtly on Ge- 
neral Policy. It might be almoſt believed that 108 
illuſtrious writer had Ireland in view, when he ex- 
preſſed theſe ſentiments. 
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And what are all the arguments againſt this com- 
plete manumiſſion? Have they not been already 
urged to prevent the former alteration of the acts of 
parliament againſt popery; and the experience of 
above thirteen years has amply and happily refuted 
them. But cogent indeed are the arguments which 
warrant the meaſure ; we are cajoled by feigned 
apprehenſions of the Pope, when in fact our watch- 
fulneſs ſhould be of our miniſters: they are pre- 
ſent and powerful, he feeble and remote. Does 
any man in his ſenſes ſuppoſe that the Roman Ca- 
tholics would embroil themſelves with the Proteſ- 
tants of Ireland, or draw down the force of Eng- 
land upon their heads, to make a pope their mo- 
narch, or a cardinal their viceroy ? This is not the 
age for ſuch attempts, or ſuch ſpeculations ; the 
pretenſions of his holineſs are as little likely to diſ- 
turb the future tranquilkty of Ireland, as thoſe of 
the Turk and devil, with whom it not long ſince 
was the faſhion to combine him. But we complain, 
and the evil is at our doors, that adminiſtration 
is not reſponſible to parliament ; that parliament 
itſelf is not reſponſible to the people. Can we 
expect it ſhould be otherwiſe? The name of 
people is profaned; it is uſurped by a com- 
mittee of the nation, who coaleſce with the great, 
bartering the right to govern themſelves for per- 
miſſion to exerciſe a pernicious authority over their 
fellows. They are not attended to, hecauſe when 
they ſpeak, they come not accompanied by the dig- 
nity of national pronerty, and the energy of na- 
tional population, The majeſty of the Iriſh peo- 
ple is dethroned; it is preſerved but as a pretender, 
and only produced when occaſion requires to in- 
timidate the ſovereign; ſerved, indeed, with 
great external profeſſions of decorum, but knocked 
on the head, if any effort to improve its condition 
ſhould be attempted. 
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Public men in this country are not compelled 
to look downwards; the great are ſuffered to ſe- 
parate their intereſt from that of the people. - They 
do not owe their parliamentary fituations to popu- 
lar favor; they are returned, either becauſe they 
have at their diſpoſal boroughs conſiſting of eight 
or ten electors, nominated by themſelves ; or that 
they have under their own controul, and that of 
their cloſe friends, ſuch a number of dependant 
Proteſtants as will out poll at a county election, the 
Public ſpirited freeholders. In many counties of 
the ſouth, 30,090 male inhabitants have their repre- 
ſentatives named by about 1500 Proteſtants. If 
every inhabitant poſſeſſing a certain actual property 
was authorized to vote, it would be uſeleſs to ſe- 
cure the dependance of a few, and no private for- 
tune could bear the expence of influencing a num- 


ber ſufficient to create a majority. But where a man 


of fortune can procure one hundred poor Proteſ- 
tants to become his dependants, the political conſe- 
quence he derives from poſſeſſing one fifteenth of the 
county repreſentation, compenſates for the expendi- 
ture by which he procures it. Add to this the natural 
influence of ſuch a perſon with tenants, neighbours and 
tradeſmen, and the power of providing for friends in 
the army, revenue, and ſubordinate public offices, it is 
not too much to ſay, that he will poſſeſs at his com- 
plete diſpoſal from one-third to one-fifth of the re- 
preſentation of the county, If two or three of 
this order unite, even the ſhadow of popular choice 
is taken away. What muſt it then be, where the 
number of electors in the ſame extent of population 
does not amount to above three or four hundred ? 
In fact, there are few or no popular elections in Ire- 
land. The power of placing a man in parliament 
1s a monopoly openly trafficked, even in places which 
are not baſely corrupt or abjealy dependant ; what is 
called the election, is but a ſeptennial lawſuit between 
a few great families, which of them ſhall for ſeven years 
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enjoy the importance and patronage uſually at- 
tach-d to a ſeat in Parliament. If that be fact, 
which makes the common topic of converſation in 
Ir-!2nd, that public men do not conſult the public 
intereſt ; if it is a correct explanation of that con- 
duct, that the electors not being ſufficiently nume- 
merous, elections are not ſufficiently popular; that 
a very large proportion of them are independant 
of the people, and that this is a conſequence of the 
thraldrom of the Catholics, the entire argument 
reſolves itſelf into this queſtion ; can the emancipa- 
tion of that body produce any inconvenience, equal 
to that which now ariſes from their bondage? I ad- 
dreſs myſelf to the common underſtanding of the 
age, not to its philoſophy or benevolence. +» 

So obvious and eaſy is this remedy, that I am 
aſtoniſhed in the ſchemes of parliamentary reform 
repeatedly produced, it has been paſſed over in 
ſilence. We deſire that a new portion of health 
may be infuſed into the conſtitution, and neglect- 
ing the medicinal current that runs by our door, we 
ſeek a reſtorative from diſtant ſprings, and from 
the untried drug of every viſionary empiric. It 
is impoſſible not to obſerve with how much eaſe 
the patriots of this country have repeatedly ſate 
down to the work of reformation, no more advert- 
ing to the claims of their fellow-citizens, than if ſuch 
men were not in exiſtence, or exiſted but as vagrant 

Tartars, who had been enticed by the chearful face 
of the country to ſettle themſelves for a ſeaſon, ready 
at the return of ſummer to retire with equal preci- 
pitation. | 

Thus for the complete ſecurity of our moderate 
and happy government, it is expedient to reſtore 
every right to the Roman Catholics. I do not con- 
ceive how any can call this country free, when con- 
ſcience, the moſt ſacred of human rights, is reſtricted. 
T ſhall confine myſelf to that, which pleading for the 


gonſtitution, is moſt applicable to the ſubject; reſtore 
to 
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to the Roman Catholics what they never ought 
to have loſt, for they never were the tools of power, 
the elective franchiſe. To the men of influence, the 
effect of this act of juſtice muſt be, that they are 
by their intereſt bound to ſupport the conſtitution. 
To the other orders it is to be offered as the reward 
of induſtry, as the enlivening principle which gives 
energy to active enterprize, which gives ſecurity 
to moderate means; becauſe it gives vigour to repel 
encroachment, Every Roman Catholic ie not to be 
made a Miniſter of State; nor every inſolvent labour- 
er to be taken into the firm of the conſtitution ; but 
let every Iriſhman be taught, what every Engliſh- 
man is taught to feel, that beſides want of appli- 
cation, or of economy, there is no impediment to 
bar him from the acquiſition of that protecting 
and recommendatory right, by which he is enabled 
to reſiſt the violence, to conciliate the regard, or 
to molify the arrogance of his immediate ſupe- 

rior. | 
And this in fact is the maſter grievance of Ire- 
land, that there are ſo many temptations to oppreſs 
the tenant, and ſo few inducements to protect him, 
The advantages of government are not extended 
to the lower walks of humble life. The laws againſt 
Catholics (muſt I profane the ſacred name of law, 
by thus denominating that ſyſtem of brutal, bigot- 
ted, and tyrannizing monopoly,) produce the 
double miſchief of individual -hardſhip, and general 
calamity ; the operation of them, like that of their 
great prototype, the ancient foreſt laws, is to depo- 
Pulate the country. We have given proofs of their 
baneful effects upon the conſtitution, that by li- 
miting the number of electors, the bafis upon which 
freedom reſts is injudiciouſly narrowed, and the means 
of corruption by conſequence facilitated, So far 
the evil recoils upon thoſe who uphold it; but the 
disfranchiſement of the great body of the Iriſh peo- - 
ple, retards the cultivation and natural improve- 
| ment 
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ment of the Iſland. Such muſt ever be the effect 
of a government founded on partiality. Thoſe 
who are the objects of preference are not neceſſitat- 
ed; the unfavored part of the nation are not en- 
couraged to cultivate. This backwardneſs of the 
country will by ſome be imputed to indigenous in- 
dolence ; but the vice of indolence is itſelf ſympto- 
matic of a bad government: It is notoriouſly cauſ- 
ed in Ireland by the defective organization of ſoci- 
ety ; for the perſons who at home fall under this im- 
putation, when they emigrate, are indefatigable 
and induſtrious. It is the natural ambition of land- 
ed proprietors to ſeek an electioneering influence 
in their reſpective counties; they are dependant for 
it upon their proteſtant tenantry, and to them their 
cares and attentions are reſtricted. The remainder, 
who ought to conſtitute an uſeful body of huſhand- 
men, are not protected againſt the rapacity and in- 
ſolence of thoſe, whether of their own or of the 
other religions, who are caſually placed over them, 
they are not induced to take an intereſt in the 
toil and to improve it. If they were ſo induced, they 
have not vigour of character to undertake the en 
terprize. They are dependant, becauſe they want 
every ſpecies of confequence ; and, becauſe depend- 
ant, they are neglected”. Look upon the chart 
of Ireland, and it will: appear more conſpicuous, that 
this want of tone in the character of the Iriſh pea- 
ſantry, which in certain diſtricts is too obſervable, 
proceeds 
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* To this rag” for procuring county influ-nce is to be 
attributed the unculti vated ſtate of many mmproveable 
tracts in this cuntry, The landlord, willing to give 
that encouragen'ent which authorizes the expence and 
libour of reclaiming, wiſhes io ſelef? thoſe who can 
ſecond his el:dinneering purpoſes. 4 e in general will 
not recetv - Catholics, he cannot procure proteſtants ; 
under the dil-mma, waſtes are ſuffered to remain, which 
might be rendered produclive. 
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proceeds from the vexatious partiality encouraged 
by our ſtatutes. In thoſe parts of the north in 
which the inhabitants are almoſt entirely Proteſtants, 
there 1s little room, and no reaſon for preference. 
The people are comfortable and thrifty, and the 
country rather overſtocked with population. On 
the ſame ſoil, under the ſame climate, under appa- 
reritly the fame government, are to be found entire 
counties covered with ſpiritleſs wretches, naked, 
famiſhing, and who continually, by petty inſur- 
rections, upbraid their miſery to their oppreſſors. 
It is true, that the law does not enjoin the evil; 
but law can ſo diſpoſe men's intereſt, as to produce 
miſchief without abſolutely ordaining it. The 
Roman Catholics are not now as they were a few 
years back, ſubject to that abſurd,” impolitic, and 
capricious tyranny, which prohibited them to pro- 
ſecute their intereſt in their native country, or to 
depoſit the fruits of their induſtry in its boſom. But 
if no man will encourage them upon his eſtate, the 
moſt pernicious part of the old ſyſtem 1s continued, 
a negative is put upon the proſperity of the huſ- 
bandman and manufacturer. | 
I am far from ſtating it as a matter of national 
concern, whether any ſection of the country is 
tenanted by one or the other religion; but J com- 
plain, that the poor and uncducated are often called 
on to take oaths, which their, conſcience repre- 
hends, under penalty of forfeiting the means of ſub- 
ſiſtence. I complain of it as an injury to morals; 
I complain of it as an outrage on humenity, Un- 
impeached Catholic tenants are frequently ouſted 
from their farms, end ſupplantzd by thoſe who 
are qualified to become freetolders, As yet there 
are but few manufactures in Ireland; the cultivation 
of the ſoil is the principal occupation of the inha- 
bitants. Thoſe who are thus ejected, are ſent into 
te world adrift and unprovided ; driven to deſpair, 
hey ſometimes commit acts of violence; the pro- 
greſs 
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greſs of civilization is checked, and the national 
character ſuffers. They in general retire. to com- 
mence a new career of unprotected poverty in 
thoſe barren tracts which are as yet beneath the 
notice of their ſuperiors*. Not infrequently they 
ſeck an aſylum in the more hoſpitable wilderneſſes 
of America. And are theſe not objects of com- 
miſeration ? or, in the entire range of human cala- 
mity, of injuſtice, and oppreſſion, ſhall it be penal 
alone to plead the cauſe of the Iriſh Catholics ? Shall 
the patriotiſm of Ireland be exhauſted in barren 
commendations of foreign freedom, while her ſons 
proclaim themſelves at home the inexorable pa- 
trons of domeſtic bondage? We have ſeen it 
reported from authority, that the force of England 
ſhall be exerted to perpetuate the decrepitude of this 
portion of the Empire. Is it then a fiction, that 
juſtice and benevolence are the characteriſtics of 
England ? or does ſhe travel round the globe to ex- 
tend the benefit of theſe national virtues to Gen- 
toos and Negroes, whilſt ſhe turns with averſion 
from the complaint of injured and unoffending 
brethren ? | 

* Has ſhe a tongue 11 dn a brother's death? 

And ſhall thus tongue give pardon to a flave 2” 
No; the people of England underſtand not our caſe, 
or our condition ; when they do, we ſhall have them 
our auxiliaries; they will ſcorn to ſtand at the rere 
of an ariſtocratic junto, whoſe opulence is not the 
proſperity of either country; and to whom the 

K crown 

It is a well known fact that in ſome p/aces when 
country gentlemen have induced proteflant weavers 
from the North, to ſettle as freehslders in the Mieſtern 
and Southern counties, they have abandoned their ori- 
ginal eccup tion of manufacture, and never aſſumed 
the new me of huſbandry. Thus the nation hſes 
9 attive ee; the farmer, who is forced from 
tillage, and the manufacturer who is forced into it. 
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crown and the people are alike captives. Their 
ambaſſadors in this country will be inſtructed to treat 
with more reſpect the men, by whoſe contributions 
their daily luxury 1s ſupported. 

Equal juſtice 1s not diſtributed to every order of 
Irichmen; in conſequence of the inducements to 
ſeek by preference the favour of one party, there 
is, with regard to thoſe who conſtitute the choſen 
calt, a laxity in the execution of the criminal code, 
which aggrieves the entire community, It 1s need- 
leſs to add, that laxity to one implies unequal rigour 
to th- other. I allude here to the power which de- 
volves upon private gentlemen, and that which is 
entruſted to ſubordinate magiſtrates. I impeach 
not the integrity of the Iriſh tribunals ; but there are 
evils ariſing out of the manners and habits of a coun- 
try, which thoſe who preſide over the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, be they ever ſo pure, cannot redreſs, 
or even diſcover ; minute grievances that wear down 
a gallant people. Nor, indeed, are the immediate 
inſtruments of the miſchief in an extreme degree 
culpable, the temptation is more than human nature 
is in general prepared to reſiſt, But, if Ireland is 
to be re-generated, theſe manners, habits, and in- 
tereſts muſt be deſtroyed, and every inducement 
to recur to them obliterated ; until that event ſhall 
take place, the conſtitution will not regain its ori- 
ginal purity ; corruption -and court influence will 
prevail in Ireland. 

The firſt fruit of that alteration muſt be to com- 
municate ſome importance to thoſe who cultivate 
the ſoil, without doubt the moſt uſeful claſs of men 
in ſociety. If the Catholic poor are placed within 
the pale of the conſtitution, the cheerleſs wretches, 
who now deform the face of Ireland, will change 
rapidly 10 a bold yeomanry, the ornament and pro- 
tection of their country. Such a phalanx exift-d 
before theſe ſtatutes for the devaſtation of Ireland 
had been fabricated. The reſurrection of the yeo- 

manry 
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manry muſt lead to another good conſequence. 
There exiſts at preſent, between the proprietor and 
occupier of the ſoil, a claſs of opulent men, of 
whom the wealth and induſtry are uſeleſs to their 
country. In proportion as the tertenant is encou- 
raged by the landlord, perſons of this deſcription will 
retire into towns, and betake themſelves to com- 
merce. Thus, at one ſtroke, you create a yeoman, 
and recruit the commercial intereſt of the country. 
And what is the advantage to be derived from 
ſo many hardſhips, and for which ſu many obvious 
benefits are to be negleftcd? If that code of de- 


ſolation, denominated the popery laws, has any ob- 


ject beſides oppreſſion, it muſt be to extinguiſh the 
Catholic religion; and this, I venture to aſſert, would 
not alone be unproductive of any good, but muſt 
prove the cauſe of much poſitive miſchief to the 
country. | 
If diveſting myſelf of a natural partiality for that 
denomination of chriſtians, amongſt whom I have 
been educated, and of whom the principles and 
practice meet my decided approbation, I could aſ- 
ſume the character of a latitudinarian, and conſider 
the ſects of chriſtianity with a reference merely to 
political convenience; even then, I ſhould adviſe the 
rulers of Ireland to cheriſh the Catholic religion. 
They ought to feel rejoiced at the arrangement pro- 
duced by accident. They have ſects of naked ſpe- 
culation for thoſe, who reflect. They have a reli- 
gion of ſhow and obſervances, for thoſe, in whom 
devotion craves aſſiſtance from the ſenſes. I ſhould 
indeed recommend, that all inducements to confor- 
mity might from the preſent hour be removed, and 
every man be permitted to ſhape his creed by his 
own conviction. Intereſted conformity has been 
the bane of morals in this country. It is a channel 
which conveys an annual current of irreligion into 
the eſtabliſhment. A thinking man may c_ 
K 2 is 
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5 his opinion on points of doctrine; but, for the maſs 
= of mankind, occupied or uninſtructed, metaphy- 
Þ ſical queſtions either are placed beyond their com- 

prehenſion, or they want leiſure to diſcuſs them. 
| | Such men learn to deſpiſe, not to alter their tenets. 
1 The convulſion which wreſts from them their early 
prejudices, plunges them at once into irreligion ; 
they become deiſts before they aſſume the garb of 
| Proteſtants. The preſent plan of proſelytiſm is 
infamous and deſtructive. Let us conſider the matter 

in another view, and examine whether any uſeful x 

end whatſoever is to be obtained, by converting the 

people of Ireland to reformed Epiſcopacy. 
I preſume, that I do not offer any indignity to 
the members of the dominant hierarchy, when ] aſ- 
ſert, that, like every body of men who have been 
placed in ſimilar circumſtances, the affluence which 
| they enjoy, and in many inſtances it is moſt de- 
f ſervedly beſtowed, has proved injurious to their 
. activity. They do not familiarize themſelves with 
| the people, they do not learn their language, they 
| do not go amongſt them to convey inſtruction, and 
| adminiſter ſpiritual comfort; all theſe eſſential duties 
devolve upon the Catholic clergy. Let me aſk 
the advocates for univerſal conformity, what is to 
become of the morals of the great body of their 
countrymen, when the bonds are ſevered which unite 
them to their preſent paſtors? Do they ſuppoſe 
that the opulent dignitaries of the eſtabliſhment, 
will interrupt a tranquillity uſually elegant, and of- 
ten lettered, to mingle with the wretches of the 
land, to inſtruct the cottage and conſole the cavern. 
If the poor Roman Catholics conform, they will 
not be attended to; they muſt therefore either loſe 
their morals, or fall into ſome diſſenting congrega- 
tions; and thus the great inconvenience, a double 
eſtabliſhment, is not remedied. The clergy of the 
Church of Ireland are too rich to become ſedulous. 
They have in general been accuſtomed to — 
their 
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their Hoings as ſinecures, and the beggary of the 
nation would ſeem to them, I believe, no very ac- 
ceptable acquiſition. In proportion as .they were 
alienated from the Church of Rome, the inhabitants 
of the Weſtern and Southern parts of Ireland would 
become Mc<thodiſts or Arminians; and what is that 
higher order of virtue inculcated by the reforma- 
tion, which, if uniformity is not to be procured, 
renders one ſpecies of diflent more valuable than 
another ? 

Here, perhaps, the arrogant bigot will exclaim, that 
this reverence to religion, and attachment to the 
clergy, ſo eminent among the Roman Catholics of 
this country, is mingled with ſuperſtition. 1 could 
demonſtrate that ſuperſtition belongs not to the 
Church of Rome, it is in every fect the common 
foible of the weak and the illiterate; but I wave 
diſcuſſion, and for an inſtant will ſuppoſe the im- 
putation founded. In the name of God, if trem- 
bling for his eternal allotment, awed by the terrors, 
and agitated by the perplexities of futurity, the 
anxious mind ſhall procure. a ſingle conſolation to 
repoſe on. Smile, if you will, ye wiſe, elated in your 
own imaginations, But why ſhould you interfere to 
abridge the gratifications of unoffending credulity ? 
whilſt he interrupts not the harmony of ſociety, 
and the rights and convenience of his neighbour is, 
not every individual entitled to adopt that ſyſtem 
which ſeems moſt congenial to his mind, or thoſe 
practices which are ſuggeſted by his fancy. Deorum 
injuriæ, diis cure. If he errs, the thunder of hea- 
ven can avenge its cauſe, and proſtrate its victim, 
. muſt the ſtorm be directed by an eccleſiaſtic, or a 
ſtateſman. For myſelf, if I ſeemed to receive a 
ſupernatural in junction to harraſs my fellow crea- 
tures, for principles or' practices not amounting to 
an overt act of injuſtice, I ſhould reject it as an 
illuſion of my ſenſes : The Almighty could not be 
at variance with infinite wiſdom, eternal juſtice and 
| mercy, 
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mercy, his eſſential attributes. There is no deſcrip- 
tion of men in Ireland who deſerve to rank higher 
in recompence from the ſtate, or eſtimation with 
the people, than the Roman Catholic clergy. To 
them is the nation indebted for the peaceable demea- 
nor of an oppreſſed peafantry. They have been 
commendably occupied in promoting morality 
among the lower ranks in all thoſe diſtricts in which 


their religion is prevalent. They are, with few ex- 


ceptions, men of exemplary conduct, and headed 
by prelates of accompliſhed minds and eſtimable 
virtues, A better government than ours would 
cheriſh this deſerving order; a more enlightened 
people than we are, would receive them with reſ- 
pect and tenderneſs, not purſue them with an un- 
meaning ſneer and unmerited contumely.* I know 
that excellent and uſeful body of citizens, and how 
unimportant ſoever my teſtimony, in this age of 
rebuke, they ſhall receive it, I have ſeen them led 
by an irreſiſtible ſenſe of duty, brave every dan- 
ger, and encounter every inconvenience, to admi- 
niſt-r thoſe rights which cheer the dying wretch, 
and brighten to his mind the viſion of hereafter, I 
have ſeen them follow the ſummons of calamity, at 
night, amidſt the inclemency of the weather, over 
tracts of waſte and mountain, ſuch as affluence 
knows only from romance, when it would enhance 
its enjoyments by the contraſt of diſtreſs, and the 

luxury 


* The Iriſh legifl ture has advanced one flep further. 
It has enacted in the year, 1792, 1 preſume, in its wiſ- 
dom, benignity, and liberality, that a Clergyman of the 
Church of Rome ſhall te hanged, if he venture io commit 
the crime of marrying his pariſbioner to a Proteſtant. I 
ful make no remark on this capricious and diſpropor- 
tionate penalty ; nor ſhall I enlarge on the contraft of 
nation utility, between a Catholic prieſt diſcharging 
parochial dulies, and one half the bench of Biſhops who 
d? not perform any. 


11 


luxury of commiſeration. A ſarcaſm upon this or- 
der, or upon their religion, was, I hope, for the 
honor of my country, not acceptable to thoſe 
amongſt whom it was delivered. It will, I believe, 
not be eaſy to find a ſociety of diſcerning men, un- 
willing to pronounce the Catholic clergy the beſt 
benefactors of Ireland; or of men of letters, who 
would look down upon that catalogue in which 
the titular Biſhop of Waterford is included.* 

Far be it from me to reprehend the enlightened 
conſtancy exerted in obtaining our conſtitution ; or 
the virtuous anxiety, which watches over its pro- 
greſs to maturity, No; I view with enthuſiaſm the 
virtue of all, the wiſdom of thoſe who counſe! led ; 
the ſpirit of thoſe who obeyed ; and anticipate the 
reverence poſterity will ſhew to the men who made 
a boaſt to ET i It is a common cauſe 
of eee that barriers are oppoſed to the 
encroachments of power; that the temptation, be- 
cauſe the ability of men in ſtation to act diſhoneſtly 
is abridged. But ſhall we not in the warmth of 
this exultation, call upon the fortunate of our coun- 
trymen, and conjure them by the ſpirit that made 
them free, to compaſſionate the bondage of their 
brethren. Shall we not tell them, that every invaſion 
of their rights, as it awakens the jealouſ y of liberty, 
ſhould excite tenderneſs for ſimilar violations ? It 
may be ſaid that the demand is premature; can 
any time be premature for a great act of expe- 
dience and juſtice ? Or can any period be leſs pre- 
mature, than a ſeaſon of profound tranquillity, to 

reviſe 
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have ſelected Doctor Egan as an eminent, not a 
falitary inflance of luerary ſuperiority among 1e Ca- 
thn/tc clergy of Ireland. I could recount numbers qua- 
lified to add luſtre to any rank, any order, or any 
cauntry. Will this great and eftimabl: perſon forgive 
ih1s intruſion upon a retreat dignified by every virtue, 
and decorated by every learning. 
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reviſe our ſy ſtem of government, and remove what 
the lapſe of years has left erroneous ? What! if I 
am entitled to ſhoot game on any man's manor, 
I ſhall be tenacious of my right; the law will up- 
hold me, and will preferve me harmleſs in the 
extreme acts of violence, by which I may ſupport 
it. And here, when the ſtake is all a man of ſenſe 
and ſpirit can hold dear, are we to be put off with 
frivolous allegations? What can there be in Ireland 
now more than in fifty years hence, why, this claim 
of juſtice ſhould not be entertained ? and either the 
demand of the Roman Catholics admitted, or ſa- 
tisfactory reaſons advanced for the refuſal ? The 
truth is, the filent acquieſcence of the Roman Ca- 
tholics is the ſtate ſecret, the only motive, and 
indeed the only juſtification for perſiſting in this 
ſyſtem; and until they can collect ſufficient reſolu- 
tion, conſtitutionally to expreſs their feelings, and 
ſufficient unanimity to accompany the demand with 
all the influence their money can beſtow, every- pe- 
riod of redreſs will be unſeaſonable. 

In the courſe of this diſcuſhon I have declined 


any interference with the abſtract claim of right, 


not abandoning the queſtion, but unwilling to agi- 
tate it, and aware that the principle may be dif- 
torted to ſubvert any government. It is demand- 
ed only for the Roman Catholics, that if not at- 
tainted of any crime, (and I know not that they 
are convicted) they be admitted to the benefit of 
that protection, which is neceſſary to encourage en- 
terprize, and give content to competence. That 
their induſtry, or the exerciſe of their talents, be not 
reſtricted; that property in their hands be not de- 
nied its natural influence; that they ſhould not, by 
a reiteration of wrongs, and falſe charges, be com- 
pelled, in fact, to adopt the principles imputed to 
them, and really to become the heinous delinquents 
they have been repreſented. Is it poſſible that in 


a nation which, obſcure and unknown, has by the 
| force 
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force of ſpirit and principle burſt ſuddenly in 
importance? whilſt with few exceptions, the 
men are ſtill alive who acted the principal part in 
that glorious revolution ; and amidſt the patriot 
bands who gave energy to their exertions : Is it poſ- 
{ible, that it ſhould be neceſſary to repeat, that a 
Roman Catholic, an honeſt man, paying taxes, and 
ſubmitting to the ordinances of the ſtate, is enti- 
tled to ſome conſideration in the ſcheme of freedom ? 
In order to quicken theſe men to a common act of 
juſtice, muſt they be informed, that by the whim- 
Tical caprice of their laws, one or two ladies ſome- 
what advanced in years, poſſeſs literally a greater 
ſhare of the repreſentation, than two thirds of their 
fellow citizens; men, denominated by a folemn act 
of the legiſlature, his Majeſty's dutiful and loyal ſub- 
jefts, the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 

Is the conſtitution a barren tract, upon which 
they dread too thickly to inhabit? Is it therefore 
a waſte, becauſe they have ſuffered it to over-run 
with weeds and brambles? unproduttive, becauſe 
they neglect to raiſe beyond a ſcanty ſuſtenance ? 
do they miſtake for the parſimony of nature, the 
deſolation cauſed by their own churliſh prohibition. 
Short ſighted men, can they not perceive that to 
liberty, as to parent earth, the cultivator's toll is 
a grateful oblation, and rewarded with a ten-fold 
return of abundance; more liberal of hec gifts, more 
profuſe of her enjoyments, according to the num- 
ber and aſſiduity of thoſe who ſolicit them. 
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OF THE 


Catholic Society of Dublin. 


IN the preſent enlightened and improving period 
of Society, it is not for the IRIsH ROMAN CarRo- 
LICs alone to continue ſilent. Not accuſed of any 
crime ; not conſcious of any delinquency, they ſuf- 
fer a privation of rights and conveniencies, the 
penalty reſerved in wiſe ſtates for offences of attro- 
cious magnitude It does not become them, whilſt 
with liberality ever to be gratefully. remembered, 
many deſcriptions of their Fellow-citizens compaſ- 
ſionate their ſituation, to ſeem indifferent to the de- 
ſirable, and, they hope, not diſtant event of their 
emancipation. They wiſh to aſcertain upon what 
terms they may venture to ſettle in a Country, which 
they love, with the rational preference of Men, 
not the ſimplicity of puerile acquieſcence. It is 
not for the IxisH CaTHoLIcs, armed as their cauſe 


is, with reaſon and juſtice, like public fo:s to 
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*-This paper ws written by Dr. M*Kenni a 
requeſt of a number of reſpettable gentlemen, who ut. 
ed under the name of the Catholic Society of Dub'th, 
it was unanimouſly adopted by the Society as containing 
Ibeir political jentiments, and publiſbed by them. 


( 74-1): 
ſeek advantage from public calamity. They ought 


to advance their claim at a time moſt favourable to 
diſcuſſion, when the condition of the Empire is flou- 
riſhing and tranquil. They might ſeem culpable 
to their Country, if, affecting to diſſemble what it 
were unmanly not to feel, they reſerved their pre- 
tenſions in ambuſcade, to augment the perplexities 
of ſome critical emergency. They ſhould be cul- 
pable to poſterity, if they omitted to profit of the 
general inclination of public ſentiment. They 
ſhould be culpable to themſelves, if they ſuffered 
an imputation to ſubſiſt, that in the extent of the 
Britiſh territory they alone ſubmit without repining, 
to a mortifying and oppreſſive bondage, degrading 
to themſelves, and pernicious to thei Country. 
They conceive, that in the preſent ſtate of things, 
how ſilence might be received as evidence of ſuch 

iſpoſitions. FFC 

IxrLURENCED by theſe conſiderations, and in- 
ſtructed by a recent tranſactionꝰ, that although laws 
may be ſhameful and prepoſterous, there is no ſe- 
curity that they ſhall not be enforced; for even in 
a philoſophic age there will be bigots, and tyrants 
where the votaries of freedom are moſt ſanguine. 
A number of Roman CATHOLIcs, reſident in Dub- 


lin, have formed themſelves into a Society, which 


they invite their Fellow-ſufferers throughout the 
Nation to unite with, which ſhall have for its object 
to conſider, and individually to ſupport with all 
their zeal and perſonal influence, ſuch meaſures, not 
inconſiſtent with their duty to the civil Magiſtrate, 
as ſhall appear likely to relieve them from the op- 
preſſions and diſqualifications impoſed in this Coun- 
try on perſons profeſſing the Rowan CaTHOLIC 
Religion, We therefore do unanimouſly _— 
HAT 


 * The reſolutions of the Co. Armagh Grand- Jury for 


putling the law in force againſt Roman Catholics who 
kept arms. | 3 Da | 
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THAT we will, to the utmoſt of our power, endea- 
ur by all legal and conſtitutional means, 10 procure 
Ihe repeal of the laws by which we are aggrieved, as 
Roman CaTroLics. That we will promote repeated 
applications to every branch of the legiſlature for that 
purpoſe ;, and aſſiſt ſuch applications by all means of 
legal influence, which it ſball at any time be poſſible 
for us to exert. 

Ir would be tedious, it might prove diſguſting, 
to recount each individual grievance under which 
we ſuffer. The Roman CaTroLics ſeem preſerved 
in this Land but as a ſjurce of Revenue. The whole 
legiſlative, the whole executive, the whole j dicial 
powers of the State, are in the hands of men over 
whom they have no controul, and with whom they 
can have little intercourſe. They are prohibited to 
engage in any mode of induſtry from which it is 
poſlible to debar them, or which is worth the mono- 
poly. They are reſtricted in the education of their 
children. As conſcientious men we cannot. lightly 
abandon our religion ; as prudent men we heſitate 
to engage in controverſial ſtudy : the wiſeſt have 
been bewildered in ſuch purſuits, and they are for 
the molt part incompatible with our neceflary occu- 
pations. Nor is there any moral advantage held 
out as an inducement to change our Creed. It is 
not pretended that we ſhould become better men, 
or more dutiful ſubjects, but merely experimental- 
iſts in Religion, ſeek to gratify their caprice by forc- 
ing us from our habits of education into the perplex- 

ing labyrinth of theology. | 
Tux liberty of IRELAND 0 thoſe of or commu» 
nion is a calamity, and their misfortunes ſeem likely 
| to 
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* A perſon who did me the honor 19 write an ana- 
nymous and ſcurrilous pamphlet, full of what I ſupps/ſe 
he deemed perſonal inſults againſt me. propoſed a queſtion 
on this paragraph, © whether I thought the oftental bill 
an evil? I anſwer, I do think that in the preſent late of 
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to increafe, as the country ſha}l improve in proſ- 
perity and freedom. They may look with envy 
to the ſubjects of an arbitrary Monarch, and con- 
traſt that government in which one great tyrant: 
ravages. the land, with the thouſand inferior deſ- 
pots whom at every inſtant they muſt encounter, 
They have the buſtle and cumberſome forms, with- 
out the advantages of liberty. The octenial pe- 
riod, at which the delegated truft of K giſlation is 
revoked, and his importance reſtored to the con- 
ſtituent, returns but to diſturb their tranquillity, 
and revive the recollection of their debaſement. 
All the activity, all the popular arts of electioneer- 
ing canvas, enforce the idea of their inſignificance; 
they exemplify it too; witneſs the various prefe- 
rences given by perſons of rank to, not always the 
moſt deſerving among our Proteſtant Countrymen, 
a preference nearly as detrimental to the independ- 

ant Proteſtants, as to us. FE 
THERE exiſts not on our behalf any controul over 
Per. We have felt the truth of this aſſertion, 
when 


0 _— 


reprcſentation in Ireland, it is a nuiſance; it incommodes 
the Catholics, and does not procure liberty to the Pro- 
teflants. I think further, that the people of Scotland, 
who have no ſort of interference with the election of 
members of parliament, are better circumſtanced than 
the people of Ireland, whoſe right of interference ts 
limited to one race, and theſe not ſelected on account of 
property. The repreſentation of Scotland does not 
produce much good, but oceafions us miſchief. It will 
he ſaid that every man in England is not repreſented. 
True; nor is it perhaps neceſſary (though I do not pro- 
nounce it improper) that every man in Ireland ſbould 
he repreſented. But every man in England, if he 
chuſes, to acquire property, may aſcend into the claſs of 
i cebolders. In England, all men of the ſame rank are 
"qual; there is not, as with us, grounds for compulſory 
paritallty. 


6 

when in this age of toleration, even within the laſt 
eight years, ſeveral new penal ſtatutes have been 
enacted againſt us*. We experience it daily, 
not alone in the great deliberations of the nation, 
but in the little concerns of minute diſtricts. Not 
alone in the levy of public money for the ſervice of 
the ftate, but in the local impoſition of County and 
parochial taxes. We appeal to our rulers, we ap- 
peal to Ireland, we appeal to Europe, if we de- 
ſerve a place in Society, ſhould we ſeem willing to 
inſinuate that ſuch a ſituation 1s 'not ſeverely unac- 

ceptable. | 
Wr are ſatisfied that the mere repeal of the laws 
againſt us will prove but feebly beneficial, unleſs 
the act be ſanctioned by the concurrence of our Pro- 
teſtant brethren, and thoſe jealouſies removed by 
which the ſocial intercourſe of private life 1s inter- 
rupted. It is time we ſhould ceaſe to be diſtinct 
nations, forcibly encloſed within the limits of one 
iſland. It ſhall be a capital object of our inſtitu- 
tion to encourage the ſpirit of harmony, and ſenti- 
ments of affection, which the ties of common in- 
tereſt, and common country, ought, ere now, to 
have inſpired. Countrymen! too long have we 
ſuffered outſelves to be oppoſed in rival ſactions to 
each other, the ſport of thoſe who felt no tender- 
neſs for either. Why ſhould a diverſity of ſenti- 
ment, ſo uſual where the matter in debate is abſtruſe 
or important, ſeparate thoſe whom Heaven placed 
together for mutual benefit and conſolation ? Ob- 
jects material in their day produced hoſtility between 
our anceſtors. The cauſes of that diſcord have 
ceaſed to exiſt; let the enmity too periſh. Let it 
be the duty of the preſent and of future ages to pre- 
vent the recurrence of ſuch unnatural and calami- 
tous diſſention, except in the actual diſcharge of the 
religious duties, which conſcience renders inevitable, 
we 
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we wiſh there never ſhall! be found a trace of diffe- 
rence, which may poſſibly divide us into diſtinct com- 
munities. | 

Tus ill effects of theſe reſtrictions are not con- 


fined to thoſe of our Religion; they extend to 


every individual, and every public body in the 
nation; under the weight of them induſtry is de- 
preſſed ; under their influence, public ſpirit is ener- 
vated. IT Is THE INTEREST OF EVERY 
MAN IN IRELAND, THAT THE ENTIRE 
CODE SHOULD BE ABOLISHED. It is the 
intereſt of the Crown, as it muſt promote the gene- 
ral happineſs of the ſubjects. It is the intereſt of 
the great, as it will ſerve to tranquilize the Country, 
and to encourage induſtry. It is the additional 
intereſt of the middle and inferior ranks, as it muſt 
impart new importance to their ſentiments, and 
to the expreſſion of their fentiments : we call upon 
every order in the ſtate, not alone by their benevo- 
lence and juſtice, but by their patriotiſm and ſelf- 


intereſt, to co-operate with our exertions. 


IT adds the inſult of mockery to the misfortune 
of the /riſh Catholics, that the number of perſons 
agarieved, in every other inſtance an inducement 
to redreſs, is a reafon alledged to procraſtmate 
their relief, and an argument uſed to impoſe ſilence 
on their murmurs. Is it their act, that a multitude 
of Iriſhmen are aggregatec by common grievance, 
and claiſed in one great community of fellow- 
fufferers? Why accuſe them of hoſtility to the 
conſtitution ? They earneſtly ſolicit to participate 
in its advantages. Why ſuſpect them of enmity 
to their Country? They deſire entirely to incor- 
porate themſelves with it, to contract cloſer ties, 
which ſhall decide them to conſign their poſterity 
irrevocably to its boſom. We envy not its endow- 
ments to the eſtabliſhed Church; «adverſity has in- 
ſtructed us, that all the conſolations which our re- 
ligion promiſes, are moſt faithfully and tenderly 

adminiſtered 
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adminiſtered by paſtors with moderate appointments, 
a free gift of gratitude to the kindeſt benefactors. 
Faſtidiouſly excluded from the conſtitution, we 
can pronounce on it but as aliens, by ſpeculation. 
We diſcern in it the means of much happineſs ; 
we regret that its ſymmetry is not complete; a 
chaſm remains which might be filled with advantage 
by the Rowan CaTroLIcs; we have neither 
paſſion nor intereſt at variance with the order of 
things it profeſſes to eſtabliſh. We defire only that 
property in our hands may have its natural weight, 
and merit in our children its rational encourage- 
ment. We have ſworn allegiance to our ſovereign, 
and the very evils we complain of prove how in- 
violable is our attachment to ſuch obligations. 
We reſpect the peerage, the ornament of the ſtate, 
and bulwark of the people; interpoſing, as we hope 
the /riſh Carbotics will experience, mediatory good 
offices between authority and the objects of it 
We ſolicit a ſhare of intereſt in the exiſtence of the 
commons. Do you require an additional teſt ? We 
offer one more unequivocal than a volume of abju- 
rations. Me hone to be free, and will endeavour tn be 
united. Do you require new proofs of fincerity ? 
We ſtood by you in the exigencies of our country. 
We extend our hands, the pledge of cordiality, 
Who is he thit call, 41 a friend % IRELAND, and 

will reſuſe us ? | 
Wes feel ourſelves juſtified in this aſſociation : The 
period draws near when it will befit the IX ISH 
Carnot. ics to approach the legiſlature with reſpect- 
ful ſolicitation. It is meet that thoſe who ſuffer 
ſhould confer, in order to aſcertain the means and 
matter of redreſs likely to prove at once ſatĩsfacto- 
ry and ſucceſsful. It is inſinuated that ſome of our 
Proteflant Brethren are adverſe to our emancipa- 
tion; it is meet we ſhould inveſtigate the grounds 
of this ſtrange aſſertion. The laws that have ſepa- 
M rated 
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rated us from our countrymen, deſtroying our 
intercourſe with bodies conſtituted by authority, 
leave us no other manner to collect, or to convey 
the general ſenſe of our grievances, than this of a 
ſelf- created ſociety. We mean not to interſere 
with the harmony now happily ſubſiſting through 
the nation: if the applications on our behalf are 
complied with, we can never have occaſion. If re- 
jected, we cannot have an intereſt to interrupt it. 
Engaged for the moſt part in the various depart- 
ments of commerte, we are concerned not leſs than 
any other clafs of citizens, to cultivate the bleſſings 
of tranquillity; individually we have more at ſtake 
than ſome, who preſume to falſify our motives, and 
calumniate our actions. The Roman CarnoLic 
body meaſured ſtrength with the power of the ſtate 


and was vanquiſhed, when it poſſeſſed a force that 


never more can be exerted, and was oppoſed to ene- 
mies far leſs numerous than now it ſhould encounter. 
The confiſcations of that period are confirmed to 
the preſent occupiers by immemorial poſſeſſion, by 
the utter impoſſibility of aſcertaining the original 
proprietors, by the perſonal and pecuniary intereſt 
of almoſt every Roman CaTHoLIC in the land to 
maintain the ſettlement. Many of our communion 
already have, and ſtill more are likely to expend 
their property on titles derived under theſe for- 
feirnres. It is not from the wealthy, attached to their 
preſent enjoyment, that commotion 1s to be appre- 
her:ded. It is not from the induſtrious, a ſingle year 
of anarchy muſt prove fatal to their competence. 
It is not from the poor, a wretched band of ſlaves, 
mouldering under theſe bad laws, and only made 
uſe of to degrade the /riſþ Catholics to a rabble, 
when it is convenient to deſpiſe them. We are 
willing to forget that any beſides the preſent race 
ever exiſted in this iſland. We long have been 
willing to forget it, if our recollection were not 


kept 
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kept alive by what we ſuffer, and by the cele- 
bration of feſtivals, memorable only as they de- 
note the æra and the events from whence we date 
our bondage. 

Wr will endeavour by temperate, but unremit- 
ting aſſiduity, to procure the benefit of that con- 
ſtitution which, of all our fellow-ſubjeQts, is deni- 
ed alone to thoſe of our perſuaſion. We are ame- 
nable to all the decrees of the ſtate; we contribute 
to all its exigencies; we are ſtill to be informed 
upon what grounds its advantages are made a 
monopoly to our excluſion. We challenge an 
inveſtigation of our principles and conduct, we 
feel not in ourſelves, we know not that there is 
in our bretrhen, a deficiency of manly ſpirit, of ca- 
pacity or virtue, which ought to aſſign to the Jriſb 
Roman CATHOLI1c an inferior rank among the crea- 
tures of our common father. If we have a crime, 
it is to have ſlept over our chains; our cauſe is the 
cauſe of juſtice, and our country. We ſolicit coun- 
ſel and aſſiſtance from all to whom theſe ſacred 
names do not preſent themſelves unheeded. 

To the patronage of the lettered we particularly 
recommend ourſelves: where talents have ariſen 
among us, they have been compelled to ſeek refuge 
in a foreign country, or they have periſhed in their 
infancy, robbed of the hope that animates, curtailed 
of the education that invigorates them. We claim 
as of right the benefit of open trial and candid diſ- 
cuſſion; even amidſt the cares of legiſlating for 
an extenſive empire, the Britiſb Senate did not 
re&yle its attention to the unfortunate exiles of 
Africa. If in this enlightened age it is ſtill our 
doom to ſuffer, we ſubmit ; but at leaſt let us learn 
what imputation of crimes can inſtigate, or what 
motives of expediency can account for, the denun- 
ciation of that heavy judgment. That if loyalty, 
which ſtrong temptations could never alienate; if 
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exemplary good conduct under the moſt trying 
circumſtances; if reverence to a conſtitution, which 
in our native land we are forbidden to ap- 
proach, be inſufficient to remove unjuſt aſperſions, 
and entitle us to the kindneſs and confidence of 
our brethren ; we may be at leaſt inſtructed how 
we ſhonld attone for what we cannot deem inex- 
piable,—T be political errors, or misfortunes, of our 
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